1 

Who  Lives  Next  Door  to  the  Teacher? 

r-f •<. 

h- 

f. 

Ill  In  these  four  houses,  in  a  lovely  little  Ohio  town,  live 
i  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  dentist,  a  school  teacher,  and  a 
coal  miner.  The  teacher’s  home  is  at  the  extreme  right 
—the  mine  worker’s  home  is  second  from  the  right.  Not 
every  coal  miner  lives  in  such  a  nice  home  and  com- 
mimity— but  this  picture  illustrates  the  progress  being 
made  in  bettering  living  conditions  for  coal  miners. 

} 


Hold  steady,  pleasel  That  steel  beam  across  the  roof  Como  on  in— the  water's  filtered  I  And  you  can  park 

of  the  coal  mine  is  being  held  in  place  by  an  ingenious  your  clothes  in  a  clean  dressing  room,  too,  at  this  swim- 

timbering  machine— while  a  permanent  “timber,”  or  ming  pool  maintained  by  a  coal  mining  company  for  its 

prop,  is  placed  beneath  the  beam.  400  million  dollars  employees  and  their  families.  Modem  recreation  facili- 

bas  been  spent  in  the  past  20  years  to  mechanize  ties  are  being  provided  in  increasing  numbers  by  pro* 

America’s  coal  mines.  gressive  mine  managements. 


It's  fun  finding  out  about  coal  i  Many  new  things 
have  been  happening  to  coal  recently.  To  bring  you 
and  your  classes  up-to-date  information  about  our 
greatest  natmal  resource,  we’ve  just  published  a 
gay  quiz  booklet,  Old  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune! 
For  your  free  copies,  simply  mail  in  the  coupon. 

BITUMINOUS  sis  COM. 

■ITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


■itHminoH*  Coal  Instituto,  idwc.  Oopt.  S 
Southorn  Swildinp,  Washington  S,  0.  C. 

Please  send  me _ free  copies  of 


Old  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune  I 

Name _ 

Street _ 

City _ 


..Zone _ State. 


Name  of  SchooL 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OP  AMERICA 
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MAY  ushers  in  the  trout  season,  men’s 
straw  hats,  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
flowers,  preparation  for  the  close  of 
school,  and— the  final  Winston  Flashes 
for  ’47-’48.  If  you  like  the  Flashes, 
why  not  tell  us  so  on  a  penny  post  card? 

OUT  of  the  9000  verbs  in  the  English 
language  approximately  only  200  are 
irregular.  All  may  be  found  in  The 
Winston  Dictionary,  Advanced 
Edition.  yj-uyj- 

EDUCATORS  are  agreed  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  is  every  teacher’s  responsi¬ 
bility.  Use  of  Easy  Growth  in  Reading, 
Pre-primers  through  Grade  6,  lightens 
that  responsibility  because  the  series  is 
designeil  to  make  facile  readers  out  of 
all  the  children. 

SEATTLE  law  debars  passengers  carrying 
goldfish  from  buses  unless  there  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  little  pisces  will  re¬ 
main  quiescent. 

OUR  NUMBERLAND,  new  Arithmetic 
We  Use  Text- Workbook,  offers  a  total 
program  in  niiml>er  and  in  numlier  readi¬ 
ness  for  Grade  I— available  in  Pupil’s 
Edition  and  interleaved  Teacher’s 
Edition.  . 

SPROUTS — the  most  unusual  vegetable 
ever  developed  from  wild  cabbage. 
Sometimes  called  “the  cabbage  that 
went  to  college.”  it  must  have  been 
graduated  in  1213,  for  records  show 
that  sprouts  were  for  sale  that  year  in 
Brussels,  of  course. 

SYSTEM  of  interspersed  activities,  intro¬ 
duced  only  eight  months  ago  in  Grades 
3  and  4  of  Our  Neighbors  Geogra¬ 
phies  Series,  is  lieing  lauded  in  schools 
everywhere.  Look  for  the  intersperseil 
activities  in  the  latest  fifth  grade  book. 
Neighbors  in  the  .\mericas. 

BASHFUL?  Timid?  Volatile?  Maybe  you 
are  if  born  in  May  under  the  sign  of 
Gemini.  “Nonsense,”  ^*<*****2*'«i^  ' 
says  Dr.  Franklin  B. 

Carroll,  who  debunks 

astrology  in  his  scien- 

tific  and  interesting 

treatment  of  the  stars  |  >  Jr 

in  Understanding  ' 

Our  World. 


Winston  Building,  1006-1024  Arch  St. 

PKILADfLPHIA  7 
CHICAGO  16  ATLANTA  3  DALLAS  1 
LOS  ANGCLES  IS  TORONTO 


I 


SMITH  -  MUZZY  -  LLOYD 
WORLD  HISTORY 

A  distinguished  new  history  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
struggle  for  civilization  from  prehistoric  times  to  today. 
A  real  world  history,  it  treats  fully  the  developments  of 
civilization  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  Full  treatment  of  vital  period  since 
1914.  An  excellent  WORKBOOK  available. 


important  ^ooks  in  Social  S^ 


cience 


LANDIS  -  LANDIS 
SOCIAL  LIVING,  REVISED 

A  challenging  new  course  in  social  problems  which 
emphasizes  and  discusses  problems  of  the  family,  person¬ 
ality  problems  of  youth,  problems  of  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment,  problems  of  international  government,  problems 
of  crime,  plus  an  excellent  description  of  normal  social 
patterns.  Here  is  the  kind  of  training  in  sociology  and 
social  problems  needed  by  today’s  young  men  and  women. 


72  FIFTH  AVE.  QTid  (^ompatiy 


NEW  YORK  1 1 


Make  English  as  exciting 
as  a  parade  with 

ENGLISH  IN  ACTION 


This  lively  series  for  senior  high  schools  leads  students 
to  enjoy  learning  English.  Their  interest  is  kindled  by 

(1)  the  informal  style  in  which  the  texts  are  written, 

(2)  the  clever  cartoons  illustrating  diflBcult  points  of 
grammar,  (3)  the  natural  situations  provided  for  read¬ 
ing,  speaking,  writing,  and  listening,  and  (4)  the 
stimulating  exercises  and  teaching  devices.  The  series 
is  available  in  two-book  and  four-book  editions, 
complete  with  progress  charts,  mastery  tests,  and  final 
examinations.  Answer  books  accompany  the  series. 
Practice  Books  and  Teacher's  Manuals. 


Fourth  Edition  By  J.  C.  Tressler 


D.  G.  Heath  and  Company 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City  14 
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PAUSE  FOR  COKE  ANO 
TAKE  OFF  REFRESHED 


NtwT”''’- 

*e«» 


tf 
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Any  driver  will  tell  you  that  a  more 
comfortable  seat  will  make  his  joh  less 
tiring,  will  enable  him  to  keep  the  coach 
under  better  control  at  all  times,  will  add 
materially  t<»  the  safe  delivery  of  his 
priceless  cargo. 

This  new  Superior  driver’s  seat  answers 
a  long-felt  m‘ed  .  .  .  affords  individualized 


Now  Standard  Equipment* 
on  ALL  SUPERIOR 
All-Steel  Safety 
School  Coaches 

*  Front  of  soot  cushion  odjustable 
through  10°  arc. 

*  Entire  seat  frame  movable  for¬ 
ward  or  aft  through  5  inches. 

*  Back  cushion  adjustable  through 
15°  arc. 

Back  cushion  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  2  inches. 

*Avoifobf«  for  mtfoHotiOA  o«i  any  moir*  or  tchoof  cooch 

comfort  for  all  drivers,  regardless  of  size, 
weight,  height.  Simple  to  adjust  to  any  po¬ 
sition  desired  for  eomplete  comfort. 
Another  typical  example  of  the  extra 
emphasis  on  safety  that  keeps  Superior 
All-Steel  Safety  School  Coaches  first  in 
the  field.  Superior  Coach  Corporation, 
Lima,  Ohio. 


nistribulorf  exclusively  by 

METROPOLITAN  EQUIPMENT  CORP.  WOLFINGTON  BODY  CO.,  INC. 

45-21-25  37th.  Street  wiHord  Buildine 
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Your  welcome  is  assured* 


when  you  carry 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

You  are  not  a  stranger  anywhere 
when  you  present  National  City 
Bank  Travelers  Checks.  For  the  name 
of  "America's  Greatest  World-Wide 
Bonk"  identifies  you  immediately  as  a 
traveler  of  experience  and  foresight. 

And  whether  your  luggage  is  marked 
for  Athens,  Greece  —  for  Albany, 
N.  Y.  —  for  Cape  Town,  Canberra, 
Vancouver,  Valparaiso,  London  or 
Los  Angeles  — your  travel  funds  will 
be  safe,  as  well  as  spendable  like 
cash... if  your  travelers  checks  carry 
the  name  of  "The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York." 

In  case  of  loss  or  theft  you  get  a 
prompt  refund.  In  denominations  of 
$10,  $20,  $50  and  $100.  Cost  75''  per 
$100.  Ask  for  them  at  your  bank. 

NCB 

TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 


BACKED  BY  AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE  BANK 


THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 

UlMliir  ^  !!).-unac.CarpwmtioB 


Montclair  in  March  adopted  a 
revision  of  its  salary  schedule.  The 
new  minimum  salaries  are  $2400 
(B.A.),  $2500  (5-yrs.)  and  $2600 
(6  yrs.).  The  new  maximums  are 
S48(K),  $5200,  and  $.5600.  The  incre¬ 
ment  pattern  calls  for  two  increments 
of  $1.50,  followed  by  six  increments 
of  $200,  and  the  remaining  increments 
of  $150. 

Maximums  of  $4000-S4400  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  non-degree  teachers  still  in 
the  Montclair  system.  An  extra  incre¬ 
ment  will  be  given  Montclair  teachers 
this  year  if  this  does  not  bring  them 
above  their  proper  place  on  the 
new  schedule. 

«  «  « 

Red  Bank  also  has  adopted  the 
$2400  minimum.  Maximums  are 
$3900  (B.A.),  reached  in  15  steps 
of  $100,  and  $4200  (M.A.),  reached 
in  15  steps  of  $120.  There  is  a  two- 
year  adjustment  plan,  w'ith  teachers 
having  15  or  more  years  of  experience 
placed  on  the  maximum  immediately. 
•  •  • 

Dover  has  a  new  schedule  which 
calls  for  a  minimum  of  $1885  and  a 
maximum  of  $3600  for  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  M.A.’s  get  $1950  to  $3800. 


SfUtox..." 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Spencer’s  article,  “Men  Are 
Likely  to  Marry”  in  the  March  Review 
certainly  merits  a  reply. 

Vesta  M.  Parsons, 
Bloomfield 

See  Page  .30.3. 


IX' ill  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  your 
copy  readers  and  announcement  writers  (and 
contributors,  where  possible  I  that  in  a  group 
of  persons  of  both  sexes  the  individual  of 
unspecified  identity  is  invariably  referred 
to  by  the  pronoun  he,  and  not  the  pronoun 
she'l  On  page  214  the  extension  of  legal 
advice  is  made  for  the  “teacher  .  .  .  she” 
but  nary  a  word  about  the  legally  embroiled 
"teacher  .  .  .  he,”  who  is,  presumably,  left 
to  the  clutches  of  the  shysters.  I  am  aware 
that  the  teaching  profession  has  probably 
been  afflicted  with  more  than  its  share  of 
females  in  the  past,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  perpetuating  the  error. 

.\bnold  Petersen, 
Leonia 

j  * - 

I  .The  February  Review  is  Journal  of  the 
Month  in  our  State  Journal  Parade.  It  offers 

I  a  vigorous,  breezy  issue  loaded  with  news 
and  information.  It  doesn’t  forget  to  offer 
teachers  something  to  increase  their  profes¬ 
sional  pride  and  to  make  them  better 
teachers. 

Francis  S.  Chase 
Rural  Editorial  Service 


ENJOY  A 

“Protected 

VACATION 

Yonr  well-earned  vacation  is  yours 
to  enjoy — completely,  and  free  from 
worry — when  yon  have  a  TPU  certif¬ 
icate.  Because  your  Certificate 
entitles  you  to  TPU  benefits  not 
only  while  you  are  teaching,  but 
continues  to  give  you  full  protection 
during  vacations. 

TPU  bas  paid  out  over  $8,000,000 
in  benefits  to  teachers  who  foresaw 
the  need  of  protection  for  their  in¬ 
comes.  TPU  can  protect  you  too 
against  extra  expense  and  salary  loss 
because  of  illness  or  injury — ^for  just 
a  few  cents  a  day. 

TPU  helps  you  pay  doctor,  medi¬ 
cine  and  hospital  bills  and  provides 
additional  benefits  for  accidents, 
confining  illness,  convalescence  — 
and  even  for  non-confining  sickness. 
Benefits  increase  50%  if  you  are 
hospitalized. 

Play  safe!  Mail  this  coupon  today 
for  full  details  on  how  you,  too,  can 
have  complete  protection. 


THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Prince  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  information  about  “com¬ 
plete”  protection. 

Name  _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ _ _ _ _ 

State _  _ _ 

Send  information  for 

TEACHER  □  NON-TEACHER  □ 

Non-tearhers  are  offered  similar  protection 
by  CCBA  under  same  management  as  TPU. 


INJOY 


PROTICTION 
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FTER  BURNING  four  pieces  of  toast  when  the 
pop-up  device  on  our  toaster  was  broken, 

I  called  to  order  a  replacement.  I  found  the 
cost  of  toasters  had  more  than  doubled  and 
that  deliveries  could  not  be  made  in  less  than 
three  months.  Then  I  remembered  that  the 
loaf  of  bread  I  was  using  once  cost  seven  cents 
and  was  now  priced  at  fifteen  cents.  To  replace 
my  car  that  I  purchased  for  $925.00  will  now 
require  $2100.00  and  delivery  cannot  be 
promised  in  less  than  eight  months.  Apart¬ 
ment  rents  have  advanced  from  $60.00  to 
$100.00  and  a  dinner  from  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Thus,  we  have  forcefully  impressed  upon  us 
the  fifty-seven  cent  value  of  our  present 
dollar.  It  is  not  easy  to  take,  but  is  all  part 
of  the  living  experience  in  1948. 

Costs  of  education  and  government  should 
have  increased  in  proportion  to  all  other 
costs.  In  government  services,  however, 
everyone  is  still  struggling  to  try  to  make  the 
present  day  dollar  worth  one  hundred  cents, 
or  as  near  that  figure  as  possible. 

w 

■  I  E  KNOW  it  Just  can’t  be  done.  Schools  are 
not  remote  from  the  controls  of  common 
living.  They  are  made  up.  like  all  other 
activities,  of  goods  and  services — of  teachers, 
janitors,  and  bus  drivers,  of  buildings,  books, 
coal,  and  similar  supplies.  When  the  cost  of 
these  individual  items  doubles,  the  cost  of 
education  as  a  whole  doubles — or  you  do 
without  some  things  that  you  have  considered 
to  be  essential. 

Unfortunately  the  public  in  general  has 
given  very  little  thought  to  these  factors 
when  reviewing  public  expenditures.  Likewise 
political  leaders  have  hesitated  to  face  the 
problem  realistically.  They  have  clung  tenaci¬ 
ously  to  pet  campaign  slogans  about  keeping 
the  tax  rate  down;  both  major  political 
parties  in  New  Jersey  have  campaigned  on 
a  platform  “no  new  taxes”.  With  pride 
our  representatives  have  pointed  to  economies 
that  simply  represented  postponed  obligations 
or  reductions  in  essential  services. 


^OME  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION,  however,  have 
boldly  faced  the  facts.  They  are  in  virtually 
the  same  position  as  individual  teachers — 
trying  to  fit  rising  costs  into  an  inadequate 
income;  forced  to  make  hard  choices  when 
their  money  won’t  buy  all  the  things  they 
want,  using  their  savings — they  call  it  surplus 
— to  meet  the  most  acute  needs,  and  finding 
the  surplus  exhausted  while  the  needs  continue. 

We  believe  that  many  local  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey  have  attempted  to  do  a 
good  job  under  very  difficult  circumstances. 
Because  we  have  been  concerned  largely  with 
our  own  problems,  we  have  not  been  too 
much  concerned  with  the  problems  they  faced. 
As  this  school  year  comes  to  a  close,  it  might 
be  a  good  time  for  os  to  recognize  those  boards 
of  education  that  have  done  well  and  to  pass 
on  to  them  a  word  of  appreciation. 

As  teachers,  we  sometimes  forget  that 
members  of  our  various  boards  of  education 
serve  without  compensation.  Thus,  the  hours 
spent  in  trying  to  meet  school  requirements 
with  a  limited  budget  are  all  the  more  arduous. 
Board  members  who  have  been  willing  to 
meet  with  teacher  groups,  listen  to  their 
problems,  and  seek  a  solution  should  certainly 
be  commended.  We  as  teachers  must  also  be 
grateful  to  those  who  have  courageously  faced 
the  public  and  defended  greatly  increased 
school  budgets,  especially  when  such  budgets 
included  teacher  salary  requests.  Throughout 
our  recent  State  Aid  program,  the  boards  of 
education  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have 
vigorously  supported  our  campaign. 

T 

1  HE  RECENT  YEARS  through  which  we  have 
just  passed  may  be  recorded  as  the  most 
difficult  in  the  history  of  our  profession.  We 
teachers  would  be  rated  as  self-centered  if  we 
failed  to  recognize  any  encouragement  and 
consideration  which  we  have  received  from 
boards  of  education,  as  well  as  other 
civic  groups. 


President. 
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Sadly  Changed  State  Aid  Bill  Retired  Teachers 
Romps  Through  ’48  Legislature  % 


TT  m. 


A  bowed  and  broken  version  of 
Senate  Bill  103  has  passed  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature.  It  is  no  longer  a 
$20  Plan  bill,  however.  Around  its 
neck  swing  two  millstones  which  make 
it  merely  the  machinery  for  distribut¬ 
ing  whatever  additional  state  aid  the 
1948  Legislature  finally  votes. 

Millstone  One  is  a  formula  for  using 
the  money  for  tax  reduction,  regard¬ 
less  of  local  needs,  in  districts  which 
have  increased  their  current  expense 
budgets  (see  page  316L  Millstone  Two 
is  the  omission  of  .any  specific  amount 
of  money. 

In  its  present  pious  form,  it  passed 
the  Senate  20-0.  and  the  Assembly 
5.5-0.  It  is  a  far  cry.  however,  from 
the  original  bill  ret'ommended  to  the 
Governor  and  legislature  bv  the  Leg¬ 
islature’s  own  State  School  Aid 
Commission. 

The  original  bill  called  for  $13.- 
000.000.  The  Governor  recommended 
S10,0(K).000  in  his  budget  message. 
The  bill  as  passed  specifies  no  amount 
at  all.  but  it  is  rumored  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  bill  will  include  about 
$9..500.0(M).  This  would  give  districts 
about  $1.5.68  additional  state  aid  per 
pupil. 

TAXES 

The  Governor’s  tax  program,  which 
was  to  help  finance  the  increased  state 
aid.  also  ran  into  difficulties.  Thus 
far  the  Legislature  has  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  cigarette  tax  and  a 
boost  in  race  track  income,  half  what 
was  asked.  These  still  leave  the  state 
short  by  several  million  dollars  of  the 
amounts  needed  to  operate  next  year. 


MINIMl-M  salary' 

The  indecision  about  the  amount  of 
state  aid  has  delayed  action  on 
Assemblyman  Clemens  $2500  mini¬ 
mum  salary  bill.  It  has  been  discussed 
in  caucus,  but  no  agreement  has  been 
reached.  Some  type  of  legislation 
seems  likely,  however;  the  Governor 
continues  to  back  a  $2400  figure. 

OTHER  BILLS 

Meantime,  as  the  Legislature  ad¬ 
journs  until  after  the  primary  elections, 
other  school  legislation  is  beginning 
to  move.  Payment  of  cost-of-living 
bonuses  is  now  legal  through  1949; 
Governor  Driscoll  signed  the  meas¬ 
ure  which  had  NJEA  support.  Also 
signed  is  a  measure  which  w  ill  increase 
the  state  money  going  to  regional  high 
school  districts. 

The  adult  education  bill  (A-112) 
has  passed  both  houses.  This  mod¬ 
ernizes  the  old  state  law  for  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign-born. 

Except  for  the  minimum  salary,  the 
Assembly  has  passed  virtually  all  of 
the  school  bills  backed  by  the  NJEA. 
Among  them  are  A-113  (Freeman), 
to  set  up  an  Option  5  in  the  Pension 
Fund;  A-114  (Freeman),  to  add  tw’o 
active  teachers  to  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Pensions;  A-141  (Jones), 
to  provide  pension  coverage  for  all 
board  of  education  employees  (the 
school  secretaries’  bill  I  ;  A-434  (Clem¬ 
ens  I,  to  provide  a  $400  minimum 
pension  for  retired  teachers;  and 
A-384  (Mehorterl.  to  give  tenure 
to  Superintendents  and  Assistant 
Superintendents. 

Except  for  the  minimum  salary  and 
appropriations,  therefore,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  campaign  has  shifted  to  the  Senate. 


Retired  teachers  are  the  biggest 
gainers  under  the  1948  income  tax 
law,  which  Congress  passed  last  month 
over  a  Presidential  veto.  Every  teacher 
will  be  somewhat  ahead,  but  you  may 
not  see  the  results  in  your  pay-check 
for  a  couple  of  months. 

Some  of  the  purposes  of  the  NEA- 
NJEA  backed  bill  to  give  retired  teach¬ 
ers  income  tax  relief  are  achieved  in 
the  new  tax  law.  It  grants  to  everyone 
over  65  an  additional  exemption  of 
$600,  in  addition  to  raising  all  per¬ 
sonal  exemptions  $100,  to  $600.  Thus 
a  retired  teacher  over  65  is  entitled  to 
$1200  exemption  this  year,  even  with¬ 
out  deductions. 

Since  most  retired  teachers  filed  a 
Declaration  of  Estimated  Tax  prior  to 
March  15 — together  with  their  first 
quarterly  payment  for  the  current  year 
— ^they  should  file  before  June  15 
another  copy  of  the  same  form,  marked 
AMENDED  and  claiming  the  addi¬ 
tional  $600  exemption.  What  they 
paid  in  March  can  be  charged  against 
the  new  estimate,  thus  substantially 
reducing  the  amount  they  will  have 
to  pay  during  the  balance  of  this  year. 

If  their  retirement  incomes  are  so 
low  that  the  new  exemption  frees  them 
from  any  income  tax,  they  should  still 
file  the  AMENDED  estimate.  Then 
when  they  make  the  complete  1948 
return  next  March,  they  can  claim 
what  was  paid  this  year  as  a  refund. 

Teachers  who  are  still  drawing  their 
paychecks  from  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  notice  a  slight  swelling  in 
those  checks  within  a  couple  of  months. 
The  Board  will  take  out  a  somewhat 
smaller  percentage  for  income  tax 
purposes.  New  tables  showing  the 
new  deductions  are  being  sent  out  by 
the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue 
as  fast  as  possible. 

The  amounts  already  deducted,  on 
the  basis  of  the  old  rates,  will  remain 
in  Uncle  Sara’s  pockets  until  we  file 
our  income  tax  returns  next  March. 
Then  we  will  get  back  a  check  for 
any  excess  over  the  figures  set  by 
the  new  bill. 

To  sum  up; 

Active  teachers  do  nothing. 
Boards  will  reduce  deductions 
soon.  Excess  deductions  will  be 
paid  back  next  March. 

Retired  teachers  file  another 
1948  Estimated  Tax,  marked 
AMENDED,  and  reduce  their 
future  pa>Tnents  accordingly.  If 
they  have  already  paid  in  more 
than  their  total  1948  tax,  they  will 
get  the  excess  back  next  March. 


U.  S.  Senate  Votes  Federal  Aid  58-22; 

Battle  Now  Moves  To  Representatives 


Federal  Aid  moved  one  step  closer 
to  achievement  on  April  1,  when  the 
Senate  passed  S-472,  the  Federal  Aid 
bill  after  a  week’s  debate.  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  led  the  fight  for  the 
bill,  of  which  Senator  H.  Alexander 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  was  one  of 
the  sponsors. 

The  vote  on  the  bill  was  .58  for  to 
22  against.  It  was  strictly  a  non¬ 
partisan  measure.  Tbe  favorable  vote 
was  made  up  of  27  Republicans  and 
31  Democrats;  against  tbe  bill  were 
17  Republicans  and  five  Democrats. 
New'  Jersey  was  split.  Senator  Smith 
for,  and  Senator  Hawkes  against, 
despite  a  ver\'  favorable  letter  written 


to  the  NJEA  when  Senator  Hawkes 
seemed  likely  to  be  candidate  for 
reelection. 

The  bill  as  passed  would  provide 
some  $300.(K)().(M)0  in  federal  school 
aid  annually.  Minimum  aid  to  any 
state  would  be  .$.5  per  census  child  5-17. 
New  Jersey  falls  under  this  provision, 
which  would  give  it  about  .$4.(KK),000 
a  year.  Maximum  aid  to  any  state 
would  approach  $25  per  child,  in 
order  to  support  a  .$.50  program 
required  of  all  states. 

The  controversial  parochial  issue  is 
handled  in  the  bill  by  permitting  any 
state  to  spend  the  federal  money  on 
whatever  type  of  education  it  can  spend 
its  own  school  money  on. 
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Have  State  Board 
Pick  School  Head, 
Association  Asks 

NJEA  is  asking  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  be  chosen  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  It  appeared 
with  this  request  at  the  hearing  on 
Senate  Bill  19,  the  reorganization  bill 
which  makes  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  one  of  the  principal  departments 
of  the  state  government  under  the  new 
constitution. 

It  also  submitted  a  brief  statement 
on  the  proposed  income  tax  (A-302). 

The  bill  which  creates  the  Education 
Department  as  a  principal  department 
of  state  government  conforms  to  the 
original  NJEA  request  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  rather  than  the 
Commissioner,  be  named  as  head  of 
the  Department.  It  still  calls,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  naming  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  by  the  Governor  with  Senate 
approval;  his  term  would  run  with  the 
Governor’s. 

The  Association  argued  that  this 
method  of  appointment  would  leave  the 
way  open  for  politics  in  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  that  it  is  unsound 
administration  for  the  responsible 
board  not  to  select  its  own  adminis¬ 
trative  ofiBcer,  and  that  it  would  lessen 
the  professional  security  of  the 
Commissioner. 

At  the  income  tax  hearing,  the 
NJEA  indicated  support  for  a  state 
income  tax  if  it  would  make  possible 
state  school  aid  on  the  level  of  other 
states  (e.g.  California  and  New  York) 
which  use  that  tax.  It  pointed  out 
that  state  school  aid  on  the  California 
level  would  mean  $60,000,000  in  New 
Jersey;  the  New  York  level  would 
mean  840,(X)0,000  here. 

Delegate  Assembly  To  Meet 

The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the 
Association  will  meet  at  Trenton  on 
May  22,  following  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  the  night  before.  Prin¬ 
cipal  business  before  the  Assembly  w  ill 
be  action  on  a  budget  for  the  coming 
year.  It  will  also  add  up  the  wins  and 
iosses  of  the  legislative  session,  and 
hear  reports  from  several  NJEA  com¬ 
mittees. 


INTERPRET  WHAT  YOU’RE  DOING 
IN  TERMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTERESTS, 
JONES  TELLS  SPRING  CONFERENCE 

■'Take  a  tip  from  industry,”  Thomas  Roy  Jones,  Elizabeth  industrialist, 
told  teacher  organization  leaders  at  their  Spring  Conference  in  Asbury  Park, 
April  10.  The  President  of  ATE,  Incorporated,  parent  company  of  American 
Tvqje  Founders,  said  the  plight  of  education  today  paralleled  that  of  industry 
in  the  1930’s.  Judging  by  results,  its  public  relations  is  bad. 

industry,  he  said,  woke  up  in  time,  did  something  about  it,  and  is  today 
spending  vast  sums  to  interpret  its  work  to  the  public.  Mr.  Jones  called  for  a 
forthright  interpretation  of  what  the  schools  are  trying  to  do,  by  the  educational 
leaders  of  the  country.  If  such  a  program  is  keyed  to  the  interests  of  the  public, 

he  said,  it  would  not  lack  support. 

—  He  warned,  however,  that  such  a 
_  _  —  -  ^  program  must  be  based  on  the  real 

GcUiC  iKClH  . . .  interests  of  the  public,  and  there  must 

.1 1  »  1  j  be  a  continued  “Try-Check-Correct” 

The  Children  s  Crusade  for  Over-  ^  that  way. 

seas  Relief  has  still  not  taken  place  ^  j 

m  many  communities.  Delays  m  get-  gpring  Conference  on  Friday,  April 
ting  n^essary  materials  out  and  m  heard  Senator  Fred  P.  Hare,  Junior, 

j^rfecting  the  nation-wide  organiza-  Pennsylvania,  who  is  assistant  execu¬ 
tion  are  responsible.  If  it  has  not  been  secretary  to  the  Pennsvlvania  Edu- 

started  in  your  community,  perha^  cation  Association.  In  a  brilliant  speech 
your  local  teacher  association  should  ihe  practical  workings  of  politics 
do  something  about  it.  legislation,  he  warned  teachers 

This  campaign  has  been  endorsed  that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  narrowly 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  partisan  where  their  profession  is 
NJEA,  as  the  channel  for  teacher-help  involved.  What  is  done  in  caucus 
to  the  starving  children  abroad.  It  is  a  and  committee  is  important,  he  said, 
combined  appeal  for  the  25  agencies  „ot  what  is  said,  or  even  how  people 
combined  in  American  Overseas  Aid  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  United  Nations  Appeal  for  Every  piece  of  legislation,  he  noted. 
Children.  must  meet  the  questions:  WTiat  will 

On  a  national  basis,  $60,000,000  is  cost;  where  is  the  money  coming 
being  sought  to  help  meet  the  most  fmm;  what  votes  will  it  produce.” 
urgent  needs  of  1948.  Information  At  the  same  dinner,  Willard  E. 
for  a  local  campaign  can  be  obtained  Givens.  NEA  Executive  Secretary, 
from  AOA  -  UNAC,  39  Broadway,  reviewed  the  campaign  for  Federal  Aid, 
New  York  6.  emphasizing  that  the  fate  of  this  leg- 

-  islation  in  the  House  lies  with  Con- 

rk  V  TVT  j  V  1  gressmen  Hartley,  Martin,  and  Hal- 

You.JNeen  Ucgsl  leek.  He  urged  New  Jersey  teachers 

Advice?  to  write  to  Mr.  Hartley  urging  that 

The  Association’s  Welfare  ^>1*  committee  release  the  Federal  Aid 
Committee  strongly  urges  that  ®  lower  house  of 

teachers  desiring  Association  Congress. 

assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A.  ,  ®  °  of  the  stirring  r^ponse 

office  at  the  very  beginning  of  ‘cachers  to  the  Overseas  Teacher 

any  Involvement  Financial  <u- 

sitlance  should  not  be  ex-  t'Tl.  i ’•u'* 

•  •  .  XL  A  'A'  thanks  for  the  parcels  sent  with  the 

^cted  where  the  AeemuiUon  jjWI.OOO  contributed  by  teacbers. 
has  not  Imn  consulted  early  ^  general  clinic  on  salary  problems 
in  the  controcersy.  accounts  ol  technique  which 

The  Association  employs  legal  had  worked  and  those  which  had  not. 

counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may  Sjiecial  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 

provide  assistance  when:  need  for  teacher  unity,  for  continuing 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ-  programs,  and  for  close  cooperation 

ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs  of  teachers  in  neighboring  commoni- 

legal  advice.  Ims-  Dr.  Frank  W  .  Hubbard,  NE.A 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken  Research  Director,  explained  the 

jeopardizing  her  legal  rights.  material  and  information  obtainable 

_  from  the  national  association. 


Do  You. Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  he  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 
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By  C,  H.  Threlkeld 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
South  Orange  and  Maplewood 


Think  About  Teaching 


^tfl^EACHlNG  is  dull  and  monotonous” 

1  is  the  comment  of  many  high 
school  seniors  with  respect  to  teaching 
as  a  vocation.  Others  indicated  in  a 
survey  made  last  May  that  the  teachers 
they  had  known  and  the  school  expe¬ 
riences  they  had  had,  caused  them  to 
be  uninterested  in  choosing  teaching 
as  a  career. 

One  senior  wrote,  ‘Teachers  seem 
to  carry  a  chip  on  their  shoulders  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  seem  that  way  to 
anyone.”  Another  commented,  “Teach¬ 
ers  are  inhuman.”  Many  said  they 
“would  be  bored  teaching  the  same 
subject  day  after  day.”  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  entire  group,  53%  in 
fact,  recorded  no  particular  antagonism 
toward  the  idea  of  becoming  a  teacher, 
but  declared  they  were  choosing  other 
vocations  mainly  because  these  voca¬ 
tions  were  more  interesting  to  them. 

It  is  really  surprising  that,  in  spite 
of  the  recent  publicity  given  to  low 
salaries  of  teachers,  only  one  third  of 
the  seniors  mentioned  the  economic 
plight  of  teachers  as  a  factor  in  their 
considerations.  Of  the  seniors  who 
did  mention  financial  return  as  being 
unattractive,  the  majority  were  boys. 

T HIS  STUDY,  conducted  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  School  Study  Council  with 
2,706  seniors  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
graduating  classes  in  47  high  schools 
of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area, 
revealed  that  only  six  per  cent  w^re 
committed  to  teaching  as  a  career.  If 
this  is  typical  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  this  proportion  of  able  high 
school  seniors  choosing  teaching  as 
a  vocation  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
even  the  turnover  replacement  problem 
in  our  profession.  With  the  expanding 
need  for  teachers  to  restore  services 
and  to  handle  increasing  enrollments, 
it  is  clear  that  the  teacher  shortage 
may  become  greater  and  greater.  There 
is  cause  for  real  concern,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  solution  involves  more 
than  just  trying  to  attract  recruits  to 
the  profession  through  paying  higher 
salaries. 

The  same  study  involving  1,556 
teachers  reveals  that  inadequate  finan¬ 
cial  return  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  among  members  of  our 
profession.  True,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers,  especially  men, 
are  concerned  with  their  economic 


insecurity,  but  these  teachers  also 
registered  other  major  reasons  for 
dissatisfactions,  such  as  poor  working 
conditions,  a  feeling  that  teaching  is 
not  respected  and  teachers  are  not 
accepted  by  lay  people  as  are  members 
of  other  professions,  an  over-load  of 
non-teaching  responsibilities,  nervous 
strain  produced  by  their  work,  and 
lack  of  opportunities  for  integration 
with  the  community  in  its  normal 
activities.  Curiously  enough,  in  spite 
of  the  impression  of  many  of  the 
seniors,  not  a  teacher  indicated  that 
he  or  she  felt  teaching  to  be  dull 
and  monotonous. 

Of  great  concern — as  it  has  to  do 
with  the  eflSciency  and  virility  of  edu¬ 
cational  programs  and  the  effects  on 
pupils — is  the  fact  that  the  dissatis¬ 
factions  of  teachers  are  so  many  and 
of  such  nature  that  one  fourth  of  them 
declared  they  would  not  reenter  teach¬ 
ing  if  they  had  their  lives  to  live 
over  again. 

It  should  be  noted,  especially  with 
particular  reference  to  the  guidance  of 
young  people  seeking  a  career,  that 
these  teachers  found  their  greatest 
satisfactions  in  working  with  children, 
in  serving  the  community,  state  and 
nation  in  an  important  way,  and  in 
enjoying  opportunities  for  intellectual 
and  cultural  growth.  Since  adolescents 
are,  for  the  most  part,  idealistic  and 
desirous  of  serving  humanity,  one 
wonders  why  more  of  them  do  not 
recognize  teaching  as  a  vocation  that 
satisfies  their  urges  in  these  directions. 


“WORKSHOP,  WORKSHOP,  what  do 
they  think  this  it?” 


The  attitudes  toward  teaching  of 
1,041  parents  of  all  types  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  striking  in  these  respects. 
First,  these  parents  declared,  over¬ 
whelmingly,  that  they  held  the  teaching 
profession  in  great  respect.  Second, 
only  19%  of  these  parents  indicated 
they  would  be  displeased  if  their  chil¬ 
dren  chose  teaching  as  a  career;  52% 
of  the  parents  said  they  would  be 
pleased  if  their  children  entered  teach¬ 
ing,  with  29%  of  the  total  parent  group 
neutral  in  the  matter. 

More  than  half  of  the  parents  who 
would  disapprove  of  teaching  as  a 
vocation  for  their  children  would  do 
so  because  of  low  salaries  paid.  The 
majority  of  these  expressions  were  in 
relationship  to  sons,  and  time  after 
time  the  comment  was  made  by  a 
parent,  “I  would  favor  teaching  for 
my  daughter  but  not  for  my  son.” 

Apparently  parents,  in  the  main,  are 
not  influencing  their  children  away 
from  teaching  as  a  career.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  either  a  difference  in 
understanding  between  teachers  and 
parents  as  to  what  constitutes  respect 
for  teachers  and  teaching,  or  teachers 
are  laboring  under  a  misapprehension 
when  they  judge  that  they  are  not 
respected  by  the  public. 

A  COMPLETE  and  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  revealed  by  this  study, 
all  too  briefly  outlined  here,  would 
seem  to  justify  these  elements  in 
any  realistic  program  designed  to 
interest  able  young  people  in  becoming 
teachers; 

1 .  Efforts  to  secure  higher  salaries  for 
teachers  should  certainly  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  cognizance  should  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  pupils, 
teachers,  and  parents  involved  in 
this  survey  registered  particular 
concern  about  the  inadequacy  of 
salaries  for  men  teachers.  The  justi¬ 
fication  of  higher  salaries  should 
be  based  on  the  value  of  a  teacher’s 
services  and  much  less  on  the  “pity- 
the-poor-teacher”  argument.  Also, 
concerted  action  should  be  directed 
toward  more  rapid  advancement  to 
higher  maximum  salaries,  and  less 
attention  to  minimums. 

2.  Sincere  attempts  need  to  be  made 
to  study  and  modify  the  many 
other  causes  of  dissatisfactions  of 
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The  mother  of  a  ten  year  old  girl 
explained  to  the  principal  of  an  Ele¬ 
mentary  school  how  her  daughter  had 
been  struck  and  threatened  by  a  seven 
year  old  boy.  This  boy  had  waited 
for  the  little  girl  to  leave  school  in 
order  to  demand  a  quarter.  When  she 
refused,  he  beat  her  across  the  legs 
with  a  strap.  Another  time  this  seven 
year  old  “gangster”  followed  his 
“victim”  to  her  home,  demanding  the 
“shakedown” ;  the  mother  had  seen 
her  daughter  punched  in  the  face. 

The  tiny  culprit,  barely  able  to  look 
over  the  principal’s  desk,  admitted 
the  crime.  When  asked  why  he  had 
done  it,  the  seven-year-old  replied  that 
he  had  learnt  it  in  the  movies  and 
decided  that  was  an  easy  way  to  earn 
twenty-five  cents. 

Later  a  second  grade  teacher  asked 
the  principal  to  sit  in  on  a  reading 
lesson.  She  was  concerned  about  the 
poor  reading  ability  of  certain  young¬ 
sters  in  her  class.  An  eight  year  old 
child,  questioned  about  his  study 
habits,  innocently  enough  said  that  he 
did  not  know  the  story  in  the  primer 
because  he  had  gone  to  the  movies  the 
night  before.  “Who  did  you  go  with?” 
“Billy.”  Billy,  his  classmate,  was  seven 
years  old. 

These  “case  histories”  prompted  the 
following  investigation;  two  hundred 
pupils,  selected  at  random,  and  ranging 
from  seven  years  old  to  ten,  were 
questioned  on  the  movies.  They  were 
asked:  (1)  whether  they  went  to  the 
movies  at  night;  (2)  if  so,  what  nights; 
and  (3)  with  whom  they  went. 

Their  answers  indicated  that  of  200 
second,  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils, 
58  go  to  the  movies  at  night  during 
the  school  week.  Of  these,  31  are 
accompanied  by  an  adult.  The  other 
27  go  alone  or  with  another  minor. 
Twenty  others  go  to  the  movies  at 
night  on  the  weekend  by  themselves 
or  with  another  youngster.  This  means 
that  of  the  200  seven-to-ten  year  old 
pupils,  47,  nearly  one-fourth,  go  to 
the  movies  at  night  throughout  the 
entire  week  by  themselves  or  with 
another  child  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Seventy-two  children  report  that 
they  go  to  the  movies  only  during  the 
da)^me.  The  remaining  23  state  that 
they  do  not  go  to  the  movies  at 
anv  time. 


THEY  FEAR  BOREDOM 


SHE  WANTS  RESPECT 


“LET  OUR 
DAUGHTER  TEACH, 
BUT  NOT 
OUR  SON.” 


Photo  by 

Underwood  &  Underwood 


teachers  in  any  given  school  and 
to  increase  the  opportunity  for 
these  teachers  to  realize  the  satis¬ 
factions  which  they  are  seeking  and 
to  give  the  service  expected  of  them. 

3,  Lay  people  should  be  led,  through 
participation  in  educational  plan¬ 
ning,  to  appreciate  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  schools,  involving  this 
problem  of  teacher-supply,  are  their 
problems  and  that  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  requires  that  lay  people 
exercise  leadership  in  solving  these 
problems.  We  teachers  have  too 
frequently  and  too  commonly  as¬ 
sumed  too  much  of  the  total  respon¬ 
sibility  in  these  matters.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  not  achieved  desired 
ends  because  of  the  suspicions  we 
have  created  that  our  purposes  are 
selfish. 

4.  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all, 
we  teachers  must  realize  that  the 
teachers  of  tomorrow  are  in  our 
classrooms  today  and  that  these 
pupils  are  being  continuously  con¬ 
ditioned  to  look  either  with  favor 
or  disfavor  on  teaching  as  a  career 
by  the  daily  school  experiences  they 
are  having  and  by  their  personal 
contacts  with  us.  We  need  to 
take  action  at  the  high  school  level 
of  education,  in  each  school  dis¬ 
trict,  to; 


A.  Demonstrate  by  our  enthusiasm 
for  and  our  devotion  to  our 
profession  that  we  believe  that 
the  public  school  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

B.  Vitalize  the  educative  experi¬ 
ence  of  each  child  and  show  that 
we  enjoy  our  work,  so  that  he 
will  feel  that  it  is  really  a  thrill¬ 
ing  and  worth  while  experience 
to  be  a  teacher. 

C.  Incorporate  in  the  guidance 
program  information  about 
teaching  as  a  profession,  and 
activities  such  as  clubs  for 
pupils  interested  in  teaching, 
and  opportunities  for  pupils  to 
get  some  teaching  experiences 
by  helping  teachers  in  various 
ways. 

While  the  teacher  shortage  and 
inadequate  staffing  of  the  schools  is, 
in  the  full  import  of  its  significance, 
a  true  concern  of  the  lay  public,  we 
teachers  should  also  be  deeply  con¬ 
cerned.  Our  own  welfare,  our  own 
self-respect,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
education,  depend  on  how  well  and 
how  adequately  this  problem  is  solved. 
Each  of  us  has  a  prime  responsibility 
in  contributing  to  its  solution. 
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The  Expanding  Canipns 

The  President’s  Commission  Sets  New  Goals  for  Higher  Education,  Predicts  Vast 
Expansion  of  College  Enrollment,  Proposes  Federal  Financing  of  Thousands  of 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  Estimates  Costs  at  $2,000,000,000. 


By  Roscof.  L.  ^'est.  President 
Nete  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colie f'e 
at  Trenton 

The  President’s  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  consisted  of  28 
educators  and  laymen  appointed  in 
July  1046  to  “re-examine  our  system 
of  higher  education  in  terms  of  its 
objectives,  methods,  and  facilities;  and 
in  the  light  of  the  social  role  it  has 
to  play.”  The  report  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  has  come  from  the  press 
in  the  form  of  six  pamphlets  of  approxi¬ 
mately  75  to  100  pages  each,  has 
already  excited  considerable  discus¬ 
sion.  If  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  are  followed,  vast  changes 
in  the  system  of  higher  education  w  ill 
result.  Certain  of  its  recommendations 
are  bound  to  cause  differences  of 
opinion  among  educators  and  people 
in  general. 

GOALS  OF  HIGHER  EDI  CATION 
In  establishing  goals  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Commission  did  not  attempt 
to  make  a  comprehensive  list,  but 
rather  decided  to  select  those  which 
in  its  opinion  should  come  first  in  our 
time.  They  expressed  these  goals 
as  follows: 

1.  Education  for  a  fuller  realization 
of  democracy  in  every  phase  of  living. 

2.  Education  directly  and  explicitly 
for  international  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

3.  Education  for  the  application  of 
creative  imagination  and  trained  intel¬ 
ligence  to  the  solution  of  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs. 

The  Commission  pointed  out  that 
the  total  institution  must  be  organized 
toward  the  end  of  improvement  of 
democracy.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  personal  qualities  of  indi¬ 
viduals  cannot  be  left  to  a  few  courses 
or  a  few  departments  or  scattered  extra¬ 
curricular  organizations.  Their  devel¬ 
opment  must  become  the  responsibility 
of  every  phase  of  college  life.  The 
Commission  feels  that  higher  education 
“must  inspire  graduates  with  high 


social  aims  as  well  as  endow  them  with 
specialized  information  and  technical 
skill.” 

Other  re-ommendations  related  to 
this  particular  goal  are  that  there  be 
a  discontinuance  of  college  admissions 
policies  which  result  in  discrimination 
against  students  on  grounds  of  race, 
religion,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin. 
Immediate  and  voluntary  abandonment 
of  discriminatory  practices  is  urged. 
Definite  recommendation  is  made  that 
legislation  in  states  requiring  segrega¬ 
tion  of  white  and  Negro  students  should 
be  repealed  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 

FEDERAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Additional  recommendations  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  democratic  system  of 
higher  education  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  precedent  set  by  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
veteran  scholarships  be  continued  for 
general  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.  The  recommendation  is  made 
that  these  scholarships  make  available 
up  to  $800  per  year  for  undergraduate 
years  and  that  the  money  be  allocated 
to  the  several  states  on  the  basis  of 
high  school  graduates  and  total  college 
aid  population.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  there  be  a  federally  administered 
plan  of  fellowships  for  graduate  study 
in  the  amount  of  $1500  per  student 
per  year,  with  10,000  fellowship  hold¬ 


ers  in  1948-49,  20,000  in  1949-50,  and 
30.000  in  1950-51,  with  a  maximum 
of  four  years  to  any  individual  student. 
The  candidates,  would  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  a  national  competitive 
examination  and  the  student  would  be 
free  to  make  his  own  choice  of  the 
institution  he  would  attend. 

The  Commission  also  recommends 
the  elimination  of  tuition  and  other 
required  fees  in  all  publicly  controlled 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  years  and  a 
reduction  beyond  the  fourteenth  year 
at  least  to  the  level  of  tuition  and  fees 
charged  in  1938-39. 

INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING 

For  promoting  “international  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation,”  the  Com¬ 
mission  believes  that  there  should  be 
expanded  opportunity  in  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  study  of  all  aspects 
of  international  affairs  and  a  definite 
attempt  to  prepare  people  for  world 
citizenship.  It  discusses  the  necessity 
for  the  pooling  of  knowledge  among 
scholars  in  different  fields;  the  task 
is  difficult,  but  we  are  facing  crises  in 
our  modern  world  which  demand  the 
serious  attention  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  higher  education. 

SOLUTION  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

In  connection  with  the  third  goal, 
namely,  the  application  of  intelligence 
to  the  solution  of  social  problems  and 
the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
the  Commission  points  out  that  we 
have  worked  wonders  in  our  environ¬ 
ment  by  the  application  of  technology, 
but  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
make  science  and  technology  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  but 
rather  to  his  destruction.  “We  must,” 
so  the  Commission  says,  “bring  our 
social  skills  quickly  abreast  of  our 
skills  in  natural  science.  Higher  insti¬ 
tutions  must  provide  leadership  in  this 
process  and  must  emphasize  teaching 
rather  than  research.” 

NUMBER  TO  BE  EDUCATED 

In  discussing  the  realization  of  these 
goals,  the  Commission  says  that  success 
is  partly  a  matter  of  numbers  to  be 
educated  and  partly  the  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  provided.  On  numbers 
to  be  educated,  the  Commission  takes 
a  very  bold  stand.  It  notes  that  the 
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increase  in  college  students  has  been 
spectacular,  but  that  it  will  become 
even  more  spectacular  if  all  those  wrho 
the  Commission  says  are  capable  of 
college  education  are  encouraged  and 
aided  to  attend  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  Commission  believes 
that  by  1960  a  minimum  of  4.600,000 
young  people  should  be  enrolled  in 
non-profit  institutions  of  education 
beyond  the  traditional  twelfth  grade. 
This  is  in  comparison  with  approxi¬ 
mately  2.350,000  in  the  year  1947-48. 

The  Commission  believes  that  tests 
given  in  the  Army  demonstrate  that 
at  least  49  per  cent  of  our  population 
has  the  mental  ability  to  complete  14 
years  of  schooling  with  a  curriculum  of 
general  and  vocational  studies  which 
would  lead  to  gainful  employment  or 
further  study,  and  at  least  32  per  cent 
has  the  mental  ability  to  complete  an 
advanced  liberal  or  specialized  edu¬ 
cation. 


FINANCING  OF 
HIGHFR  EDUCATION 

Naturally,  financing  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  discussed  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  Commission  maintains 
that  for  an  enrollment  of  4,600,000 
persons  there  should  be  an  annual 
expenditure  of  slightly  more  than 
$2,000,000,000,  which  is  almost  twice 
the  amount  spent  in  1947.  There  will 
also  have  to  be  a  large  expenditure  for 
capital  outlay.  This  is  estimated  by 
the  Commission  as  about  $8,000,- 
000,000.  It  is  interesting  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  proposed  the  participation  of 
the  federal  government  in  financing  of 
higher  education  in  publicly  controlled 
institutions. 

To  answer  criticism  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  made  concerning  these 
financial  recommendations,  the  Com¬ 
mission  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  actually  spending  today  only 


two-thirds  as  much  of  our  gross 
national  production  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  as  we  were  spending  in  1933  at 
the  depth  of  the  depression.  In  the 
words  of  the  Commission — 

“Higher  education  is  an  investment, 
not  a  cost.  It  is  an  investment  in 
free  men.  It  is  an  investment  in  social 
welfare,  better  living  standards,  better 
health,  and  less  crime.  It  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  higher  production,  increased 
income,  and  greater  efficiency  in  agri¬ 
culture,  industry,  and  government.  It 
is  an  investment  in  a  bulwark  against 
garbled  information,  half  truths,  and 
untruths,  against  ignorance  and  intol¬ 
erance.  It  is  an  investment  in  human 
talent,  better  human  relationships, 
democracy,  and  peace. 

“The  answer,  therefore,  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Can  America  afford  the  projected 
program?  is:  America  cannot  afford 
NOT  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  strong  system 
of  higher  education.” 
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The  Junior  College 

Current  New  Jersey  Enrollment  of  3817 
Is  Just  the  Beginning  of  New  Pattern 


“The  two-year  college  ...  is  about 
as  widely  needed  today  as  the  A-year 
high  school  was  a  few  decades  ago.” 
Thus  the  President’s  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  foreshadows  a  “next 
step”  in  American  education. 

Here  in  New  Jersey  we  call  them 
Junior  Colleges;  the  Commission 
strongly  urges,  however,  that  they  be 
named  and  thought  of  as  Community 
Colleges.  Whatever  their  name,  they 
have  a  leading  role  in  the  script  of 
Education  Tomorrow. 

According  to  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Robert  H.  Morrison,  New  Jersey* 
now'  has  eleven  junior  colleges.  Dr. 
Morrison  heads  the  Division  of  Higher 
Education,  through  which  these  and 
all  other  colleges  and  universities  are 
accredited  by  the  State. 

The  total  enrollment  in  New  Jersey 
junior  colleges  this  year  was  3,817 
full-time  students,  and  1,511  part-time. 
The  faculty  members  numbered  342. 
of  whom  226  were  full-time. 
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The  colleges  fall  into  several  general 
patterns.  Oldest,  most  widely  knowm 
is  a  purely  private  institution.  Cen¬ 
tenary  Junior  College,  up  at  Hacketts- 
town.  This  enrolls  only  girls.  Three 
others  are  essentially  religious  in  char¬ 
acter;  these  are  Maryknoll  at  Lake- 
wood  (menl.  Immaculate  Conception 
at  Lodi  (girls),  and  St.  Joseph’s  (men) 
at  Princeton.  The  latter  two  are  small. 

The  remaining  seven  junior  colleges 
fall  more  completely  into  the  pattern 
of  the  Community  College  as  outlined 
by  the  President’s  Commission.  While 
only  Bayonne  and  Jersey  City  are  free, 
public,  and  controlled  by  the  local 
boards  of  education,  all  seven  are 
closely  linked  to  the  public  schools  in 
their  respective  areas,  and  all  cater  to 
those  areas.  Most  recent  is  Trenton 
Junior  College,  a  development  of  the 
municipal  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 

These  schools  were  given  a  tremen¬ 
dous  boost,  of  course,  by  the  post-war 
demand  for  higher  education,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  into  college,  and  the 
government  underwriting  of  education 


costs  for  veterans.  Already  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  veterans  is  declining  sharply, 
but  non-veterans,  who  before  the  war 
would  not  have  thought  of  college,  are 
clamoring  at  the  gates. 

The  President's  Commission  sets 
numerous  goals  and  standards  for  the 
network  of  Community  Colleges  tow  ard 
which  it  points.  Their  pupils  will  live 
at  home.  Their  programs  will  dovetail 
closely  with  the  work  of  senior  high 
schools.  There  will  be  State-wide 
planning.  The  colleges  will  be  close  to 
the  communities  they  serve,  and  stay 
close  through  frequent  community 
surveys.  There  will  be  programs  of 
apprentice  training  and  other  combined 
work-study  arrangements.  The  program 
w  ill  be  both  liberal  and  vocational,  not 
either /or.  Many  of  the  courses  will 
be  terminal — designed  for  those  who 
will  not  continue.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  provide  for  those  who  plan 
specialized  or  professional  study  at 
some  other  college  or  university. 
Finally,  it  will  be  the  center  for  com¬ 
munity  adult  education. 
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Housed  In  High  School,  Monmouth  College 
Is  Public -Education  Minded,  Serves  Area 


Honmouth  Junior  College,  was 
depression-born.  Together  with 
Union  Junior  College,  at  Roselle,  it  sur¬ 
vived  its  days  of  the  dole  and  is  now  in 
its  fifteenth  year.  Because  of  its  close¬ 
ness  to  the  surrounding  public  schools, 
the  fact  that  it  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
diversity  of  its  program,  it  offers  a 
good  close-up  of  a  New  Jersey  Junior 
College  in  operation. 

It  is  quasi-public.  While  it  operates 
mainly  on  tuition  as  a  non-profit  insti¬ 
tution,  it  receives  $10,000  a  year  from 
the  Monmouth  County  Board  of  Free¬ 
holders.  it  is  sponsored  by  the  Long 
Branch  Board  of  Education,  and  almost 
every  member  of  its  advisory  board 
is  a  public  school  administrator. 

It  is  housed  in  the  Long  Branch 
High  School,  of  which  it  has  full 
use  from  4:00  P.  M.  until  10:00  P.  M. 
daily.  For  that  privilege  it  pays  the 
Long  Branch  board  a  somewhat 
nominal  fee.  It  is  heading  toward  and 
hoping  for  a  home  of  its  own,  but  graduates  an 
that  is  in  the  future.  ate  in 


IliVEN  IN  THE  great  universities  the  junior  college,  r 
courses  of  the  first  two  years  are  some-  more.  For  some 
what  standardized.  A  small  college  tice  training,  it 
can  offer  its  pupils  most  of  the  courses  courses  to  meet  t! 
they  would  get  in  a  larger  institution,  ments.  This  is  r 
The  Monmouth  curricula  includes  and  is  supervisi 
courses  in  art,  business  administration,  tional  Educatioi 
dramatics,  economics,  engineering.  For  the  two 
French,  (^rman  and  Spanish,  library  Monmouth  Coui 
work,  homemaking,  music,  philosophy,  pre-clinical  trai 
political  lienee,  psychology,  secre-  nurses.  Each  n 
tarial  work,  sociology,  and  the  social  program  of  pres 
sciences.  It  is  especially  proud  of  its  one  semester, 
science  equipment,  which  supplements  Institute,  which 
the  laboratory  facilities  of  the  Long  school  with  cl 
Branch  high  school.  _ 

Monmouth  offers  its  . . *  ) 

Associ- 

Arts  degree;  j 

100  will  get  that  p 

degree  this  spring.  , 

For  two-thirds  of  its  /» 

pupils,  this  represents  I 

the  end  of  their  aca- 

They  will  be  the  semh  j 

in  journalism,  social  bAYONNE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  i 
work,  commercial  of  two  public  junior  colleges  in 
illustrating,  and  busi-  Jersey  City  Junior  College,  it  set 


If  ACK  IN  ivoo  six  junior  colleges  were 
established  in  New  Jersey  with  federal 
assistance  in  an  exjjerimental  program. 
The  Monmouth  County  Round  Table, 
through  William  M.  Smith,  then  county 
superintendent,  fathered  the  Monmouth 
institution.  Mr.  Smith,  now  Long 
Branch  Superintendent,  is  still  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advisory  Board.  On  it  sit 
representative  Monmouth 
Lloyd  S.  Cassel,  Joseph 
'  C.  Gilland,  County 


such  other  i 

educators  as  _ 

E.  Clayton,  Edwin  C.  Gilland,  County 
Superintendent  Thomas  B.  Harper,  Dr. 
Onsville  J.  Moulton  and  Dr.  Harrv  S. 
Hill. 

\\  hen  relief  funds  dwindled,  the 
school  was  carried  on,  in  response  to 
the  wishes  of  the  students,  on  a  tuition 
basis.  The  Long  Branch  Board  became 
a  sponsor;  the  Freeholders  helped  out, 
and  by  1940  the  College  was  operat¬ 
ing  as  an  independent  accredited  insti¬ 
tution  with  240  pupils.  In  wartime, 
situated  at  the  gates  of  Fort  Monmouth, 
it  gave  ground  training  to  future  pilots 
and  was  involved  in  other  military 
activities. 

Today  many  of  its  pupils  are  vet¬ 
erans,  but  the  numbers  of  veterans  are 
dropping.  Their  place  is  being  taken, 
however,  by  the  graduates  of  nearby 
high  schools  who  cannot  gain  admit¬ 
tance  to  other  colleges  or  who — in  these 
days  of  high  costs  —  simply  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  college  away  from  home. 


subjects,  business  administration,  etc. 
These  classes  are  not  for  credit.  Also 
for  the  general  public,  the  College  spon¬ 
sors  a  Public  Forum  of  twelve  sessions 
with  outstanding  speakers  and  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders.  For  its  pupils  it 
annually  subscribes  to  300  member¬ 
ships  in  the  local  Community  Concerts 
series.  There  is  a  Student  Council  and 
a  well-rounded  program  of  Clubs  and 
student  activities. 

The  faculty  has  20  full-time  mem¬ 
bers,  and  another  12  who  teach  part- 
time.  Five  of  the  former  hold  Doc¬ 
torate  degrees.  They  are  paid  on  a 
regular  salary  schedule  which  ranges 
from  $2400  (beginning  salary  for  a 
B.A.,  40  weeks)  to  $4940  (Ph.D., 
52  weeks). 

The  Mr.  Chips  of  Monmouth  Junior 
College  is  Dean  Edward  G.  Schlaefer, 


who  has  headed  it  since  its  earliest 
days.  Dean  Schlaefer  is  a  pleasant, 
business-like,  greying  man,  who  also 
lectures  on  the  junior  college  movement 
at  NYU.  He  has  a  glint  in  his  eye 
when  he  talks  about  the  college,  and 
,its  future. 

“Our  future  lies  with  public  edu¬ 
cation,  rather  than  private**  he  says. 
“We  are  public-education  minded.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidents  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  are  accepted,  and 
colleges  like  ours  are  part  of  either 
a  state  or  national  network  of  public 
higher  education,  with  some  form 
of  state  or  federal  aid.  With  the 
steady  demand  for  more  technological 
training  and  the  more  and  better  train¬ 
ing  for  living  and  citizenship,  the 
future  is  with  the  junior  colleges.** 


ccut  cfMfU* 
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WALKING  DOWN  the  quiet  hall  of  Mon-  taking  a  two-year  course  in  busine 
mouth  Junior  College  you  catch  administration,  picking  up  some  hi 


n.  mouth  Junior  College  you  catch 
glimpses  of  the  classes,  small  groups 
of  young  men  and  women,  leaning 
forward  in  their  chair-desks  like 
Rodin’s  Thinker. 

Monmouth  frosh  and  sophomores 
seem  more  than  a  couple  of  years 
removed  from  high  school,  probably 
because  many  are  veterans.  Vet  crew 
cuts  and  sport  jackets,  long  bobs  and 
fresh  young  faces  make  the  atmosphere 
collegiate. 

Why  are  they  here  instead  of  in 
four-year  colleges?  Many  want  or 
need  only  two  years  of  post-high  school 
schooling.  For  these,  who  might  never 
have  considered  further  education,  the 
school’s  proximity,  and  its  late  (after¬ 
work)  classes,  are  an  inducement  to 
continue  with  general  education  or 
to  take  a  terminal  course  like  business 
administration. 

The  others,  those  who  plan  to  con¬ 
tinue  elsewhere,  usually  give  one  of 
two  reasons  for  starting  at  Monmouth: 
they  are  saving  money  hy  living  at 
home,  or,  refused  hy  overcrowded 
colleges  and  universities,  they  are 
saving  time  hy  picking  up  two  years 
at  Monmouth  first.  Iliese  latter  are 
very  serious  about  good  grades;  trans¬ 
fer  to  a  college  or  university  depends 
on  whether  they  prove  themselves  in 
their  first  two  years. 

A  BRIGHT  •  LOOKING,  well  -  groomed 
young  coast  guard  veteran,  who  sells 
vacuum  cleaners  most  of  the  day,  is 
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Another  boy  wants  to  get  his  B.S. 
at  Georgia  Tech.  “Cheaper  to  pick 
up  two  years  here.  I’m  living  at  home, 
saving  money.”  A  non-G.I.,  eighteen 
years  old  and  just  out  of  high  school, 
hasn’t  the  funds  to  leave  home.  He 
cleans  stables  mornings  and  week¬ 
ends,  saves  his  money,  expects  to  have 
enough  to  study  pharmacy  in  Newark  . 
when  he’s  finished  his  two  years  - 
at  Monmouth. 

Two  girls,  both  of  whom  want  to 
be  teachers,  waited  too  long  to  apply 
for  admission  to  teachers  colleges, 
decided  to  pick  up  a  term  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  liked  it  so  well  they  now 
plan  to  finish  their  two  years  there 
before  transferring. 

Not  all  the  students  live  in  Long 
Branch  and  nearby  towns.  A  few 
commute  from  New  York — an  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes  away.  Most,  how¬ 
ever,  come  by  car  pool  from  distances 
of  about  ten  miles.  Always  the  living 
at  home  makes  the  big  difference  in 
costs,  especially  for  the  veterans  whose 
tuition  fees  are  paid  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  hut  whose  living  allowance  is 
far  from  adequate. 


taking  a  two-year  course  in  business 
administration,  picking  up  some  his¬ 
tory  and  languages  on  the  side.  “I 
wouldn’t  be  going  at  all  if  it  weren’t 
that  I  live  so  close.” 

A  girl,  with  a  good  daytime  office 
job,  wants  to  learn  how  to  “appreciate”. 
She  places  emphasis  in  her  program¬ 
ming  on  music  and  art  appreciation, 
literature  and  languages.  In  some  other 
town  she’d  be  engaged  in  less  reward¬ 
ing  activities  in  her  spare  time,  might 
be  growing  in  a  different  direction. 

Others  have  more  hard-headed 
reasons,  sterner  goals.  A  28-year-old 
stocky  blond  boy,  former  bombardier, 
soon  to  be  a  father,  decided  he  wanted 
to  get  into  something  “professional” 
when  he  left  service,  chose  dentistry 
(“Medicine  takes  too  long”).  It  is 
ten  years  since  he’s  been  in  school.  “I 
decided  to  try  a  couple  of  semesters 
here  to  see  if  I  could  still  do  it.”  Tend¬ 
ing  a  drawbridge  to  earn  money  while 
studying,  he  has  made  a  better  than 
B  average,  has  set  his  sights  for 
Rutgers,  and  dental  school  after  that. 

One  boy  had  been  a  truant  in  high 
school.  Four  years  in  the  Navy  gave 
him  new  ideas,  an  ambition  to  be 
a  writer.  He  went  back  to  finish  high 
school.  Overcrowded  colleges  wouldn’t 
have  him  because  of  his  truancy 
record.  At  Monmouth,  woilcing  five 
hours  a  day  washing  dishes  in  a  local 
restaurant,  he  maintains  an  A  record. 
He’s  also  at  work  on  two  novels.  The 
first  one,  he  says,  will  he  called 
Junior  College. 


New  York  Adopts 
College  Program 

The  New  York  State  Legislature 
wrote  educational  history  when  it 
approved  a  series  of  bills  on  higher 
education.  The  bills  represent  the  first 
concrete  step  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  President’s  Commit- 
sion  on  Higher  Education. 

The  New  York  State  bills  provide 
for: 

(1)  A  series  of  community  colleges 
either  on  a  two  or  four-year  basis  to 
be  supported  in  part  by  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  student  fees. 

(2)  Outlawing  of  racial  and  reli¬ 
gious  discrimination  and  the  admission 
of  students  to  private  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  professional  schools. 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  state  uni¬ 
versity  that  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
four-year  colleges,  two  medical  centers, 
technical  and  professional  schools. 


Singing  Farmers 

New  Jersey  farm  boys  who  like  to 
sing  may  go  to  Kansas  City  this  year.  A 
national  FFA  chorus  is  being  formed, 
for  the  first  time,  in  connection  with 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  of  agriculture  have  been  asked  to 
nominate  prospective  tenors  and  bas¬ 
ses  for  it.  As  usual  there  will  he  a 
national  FFA  band,  in  which  some 
New  Jersey  musicians  will  have  parts. 
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Second  Grade  Ballet 

Passaic  pupils  learn  music  hy  free  dancing 

By  Loraine  Gover.man 


(Special  for 

Children  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Passaic  know  good  music  in  a  way 
their  elders  never  will.  They  know 
with  their  whole  bodies  every  last  note 
of  pieces  bv  such  composers  as  Schu¬ 
bert.  Tchaikovsky,  Debussy,  Delibes, 
Brahms.  Sibelius,  Khachaturian. 

Second-graders  can  spot  repetitions 
of  phrases  and  themes,  know  before 
it  happens  when  a  new  theme  is  due. 
Every  time  they  hear  a  record  over 
again  thev  discover  new  subtleties, 
new’  arrangements  of  notes  they  hadn  t 
quite  heard  before.  With  no  talk  about 
it.  no  effort,  every  youngster  in  a 
class,  not  just  a  few  musically  sensitive 
children,  becomes  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  great  music. 

“In  36  years  of  work  in  music 
appreciation  I’ve  seen  nothing  like  it,” 
says  Mrs.  Louise  Humphreys,  Passaic 
music  supervisor. 

It  comes  from  creative  dancing  to 
the  music — uninhibited,  uninstructed 
dancing  that  frequently  sees  small  boys 
unself-consciously  whirling  and  leap¬ 
ing  like  ballet  stars,  and  groups  of  little 
girls  moving  like  windblown  gardens. 
There’s  a  minimum  of  stereotyped  arm 


the  Review) 

and  body  movements.  No  child  flaps 
his  arms  like  a  bird  and  thinks  he’s 
thus  “interpreting”  music. 

Problem  boys  who  fight  too  much 
become  quick-stepping  angels  when 
the  music  starts;  awkward  little  girls 
develop  muscular  control,  learn  to 
move  prettily,  stop  falling  down  when 
they  attempt  a  quick  turn.  The  striking 
fact  is  that  all  the  children  participate, 
all  of  them  love  it.  and  a  large  number 
are  so  good  at  it  onlookers  always 
want  to  know  if  they  have  had  dancing 
instruction. 

The  very  lack  of  instruction  is  the 
key  to  the  program’s  success.  Teach¬ 
er’s  only  job  is  to  encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  express  themselves  without 
shyness,  keep  them  from  developing 
inhibitions  about  such  expression. 

The  work  began  four  years  ago  when 
Mrs.  Humphreys  asked  some  of  her 
primary  teachers  to  try  a  program  she 
had  developed  from  drawing  on 
information  in  three  books,  “The  Arts 
in  the  Classroom.”  by  Natalie  Robin¬ 
son  Cole,  “The  Power  of  the  Dance,” 
C.  Madeleine  Dixon,  and  “Music  and 
Movement.”  Anne  Driver. 


This  is  the  way  it  has  been  done. 
First  graders  learn  to  recognize  dif¬ 
ferent  themes  in  simple  compositions 
and  then  learn  simple  arm  movements 
for  each  theme.  Teacher  directs  this 
response,  suggests  the  movements.  Next 
comes  note-stepping  (i.e.  walking  to 
music  holding  steps  for  half-notes, 
quickening  them  for  quarter-notes, 
etc.).  Second  graders  are  on  their 
own.  For  the  Nutcracker  Suite,  for 
example,  small  groups  of  children 
volunteer  for  each  theme.  Each  group 
knows  its  part  of  the  music  and  the 
other  parts,  too,  and  comes  in  on 
time  whenever  its  theme  repeats.  Those 
waiting  their  musical  cue  listen  and 
watch  intently,  usually  with  heads  and 
hands  moving  slightly  in  their  absorb- 
tion  in  the  music. 

As  the  children  become  familiar  with 
the  music,  they  develop  variations  in 
their  dancing,  each  repetition  giving 
them  new  ideas.  Teacher  makes  en¬ 
couraging  remarks:  “There  were  some 
fast  notes  near  the  end.  A  few  children 
heard  them  and  that  was  nice.” 

At  Lafayette  School  fifth  graders, 
who  have  been  doing  the  work  longest 
of  all,  dance  the  Khachaturian  Gayne 
Ballet  Suite.  Three  or  four  of  the  boys, 
in  shirts  and  knickers  that  bore  marks 
of  playground  scuffling,  were  imagina¬ 
tive,  controlled  and  graceful  in  a  way 
that  made  it  hard  to  believe  they  \^ere 
not  dancing  school  students.  A  few 
were  awkward,  imitative,  but  appar¬ 
ently  enjoyed  it  none  the  less  and  were 
certainly  not  self-conscious. 

In  addition  to  what  the  children  were 
learning  to  hear  in  the  music  and 
learning  to  do  with  their  bodies,  the 
dancing  had  value  simply  as  a  per¬ 
formance,  a  delightful  entertainment. 
“And  you  couldn’t  possibly  teach 
them  to  dance  like  that,”  says 
Mrs.  Humphreys. 

Mrs.  Humphreys  points  out  second¬ 
ary  benefits  to  the  children.  The 
dancing  provides  constructive  channels 
for  the  release  of  emotional  feeling, 
stimulates  a  natural  desire  for  self- 
expression  and  helps  children  achieve 
“poise  and  muscular  control.” 

Country  children,  generally  shyer 
than  their  city  cousins,  apparently  can 
do  just  as  well  and  may  need  such 
expression  even  more.  Mrs.  Betty 
Dabczynski,  music  helping  teacher  in 
Warren  County,  saw  Mrs.  Humphreys’ 
work,  and  suggested  it  to  several  rural 
teachers.  At  the  three-room  Warren 
Glen  School  I  heard  fourth  and  fifth 
graders  beg  to  dance,  saw  them  slip 
off  their  shoes  to  don  their  “dancing 
socks,”  push  back  their  desks  and 
chairs,  divide  up  the  themes  among 
groups  and  solo  dancers,  and  begin 
to  dance  enthusiastically  to  records. 
“They  were  very  stiff  at  first,”  said 
teacher  Mrs.  Esther  Ryan.  The  stiff¬ 
ness  seems  gone  forever. 
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The  Children  You  TEACH 

Not  Those  You  Father 
Should  Fix  Your  Pay 

By  WiLUAM  M.  Barr* 

Millburn 


The  single  salary  guide  combats 
discrimination  against  those  who 
teach  younger  children.  The  education 
of  a  child  during  his  elementary  school 
years  is  no  less  important  than  his 
education  during  his  secondary  school 
years.  The  child  is  entitled  to  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  and  competent  teacher 
during  every  year  from  kindergarten 
to  his  terminal  year  in  the  public 
schools.  Professor  Hollis  L.  Caswell 
puts  it  this  way:  “The  implication  that 
teaching  at  the  elementary  level 
requires  less  professional  effectiveness 
is  wholly  unjustified.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  a  doctor 
needs  less  training  to  treat  children 
than  to  treat  adults.” 

Good  teaching  in  the  modern  sec¬ 
ondary  school  requires  a  humble  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fact  that  we  are  teach¬ 
ing  children,  not  subjects.  It  is  vitally 
important  to  know  one’s  subject  matter, 
but  it  is  even  more  important  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  love  the  youngsters  we 
purport  to  teach. 

We  who  support  the  single  salary  guide 
feel  that  thereby  we  are  building  a  single 
integrated  system  of  public  education  and 
that  we  are  lifting  all  teachers  closer  to  a 
truly  professional  level. 

Dr-  Spencer’s  arguments  against  the 
single  salary  guide  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
(pp.  231-2)  are  predicated  on  the 
thesis  that  salaries  should  be  based  on 
the  number  of  one’s  dependents.  The 
morale  of  a  school  is  destroyed  if 
teachers  think  that  salaries  are  based 
on  procreative  activities  rather  than 
on  teaching  ability. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  dis¬ 
gracefully  low.  In  comparatively  few 
school  districts  of  this  State  can  a 
married  man  support  a  family  that 
includes  two  children.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  studies  show  that 
the  minimum  income  needed  to  support 
such  a  family  in  New  Jersey  is  about 
$3400.  The  challenge  is  to  unite  in 
raising  the  salaries  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
fession.  Most  teachers,  women  as  well 
as  men,  single  as  well  as  married,  are 


*Mr.  Barr  is  head  of  the  Social  Studies 
Department  at  Millburn  High  School.  He 
is  the  father  of  two  children. 


paid  less  than  a  subsistence  income 
right  now.  A  selfish  fight  for  only  one 
group  would  divide  our  efforts  and 
destroy  our  unity. 

Paying  extra  money  to  family  men 
may  drive  married  men  out  of  the 
profession.  If  it  is  mandatory  that 
they  be  paid  more,  then  boards  of 
education  may  economize  by  hiring 
single  individuals.  If  the  extra  pay  is 
merely  permissive,  then  many  boards 
will  pay  little  or  nothing. 

Dr.  Spencer’s  reference  to  army 
practice  is  unfortunate.  Many  of  us 
veterans  remember  the  most  famous 
phrase  of  army  life  that  can  be  quoted 
in  polite  society:  There  are  two  ways 
of  doing  things:  the  right  way  and 
the  army  way.  The  important  point  to 
keep  in  mind,  however,  is  that  in  the 
army,  extra  money  for  dependents  was 
paid  mainly  to  those  soldiers  on  the 
lowest  subsistence  level,  the  enlisted 
men.  Those  who  received  pay  on  a 
professional  level,  the  officers,  received 
few  dependency  benefits.  Even  in 
the  army  dependency  benefits  are 
synonymous  with  subsistence  pay. 

The  greatest  shortage  of  teachers 
is  at  the  elementary  level.  This  is 
evidenced  not  only  by  the  experience 
of  administrators  in  hiring  teachers. 


Reading  Dr.  Spencer’s  article,  “Men 
Are  Likely  To  Marry,”  in  the  March 
Review  has  set  me  to  thinking  about 
my  friends  Mary  A.  and  Joe  B.  who 
live  next  door  to  each  other  around 
the  corner  from  the  school  where 
they  both  teach.  Mary  A.,  unmarried, 
lives  with  her  parents  and  teaches 
elementary  grades;  Joe  B.  maintains  a 
home  for  his  wife  and  two  children 
and  is  a  high  school  teacher.  But 
once  inside  the  school’s  door  they  are 
as  alike  as  can  be.  They  have  had 
equal  education  and  experience.  They 


but  by  all  of  the  studies  made  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Even  Dr.  Spencer’s  study  shows  that 
men,  including  married  men,  are 
desperately  needed  in  the  elementary 
schools.  They  will  not  teach  where 
they  are  needed  if  Dr.  Spencer’s  sug¬ 
gestion  is  followed,  whereby  “Boards 
of  Education  should  continue  to  pay 
maximum  salaries  to  secondary  school 
teachers  that  are  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  dollars  above  those  paid  to 
elementary  teachers.” 

It  is  true  that  it  costs  more  to 
support  a  wife  and  children  than  to 
live  as  a  single  individual  with  one’s 
parents.  The  solution  lies  not  in 
temporary  allotment  pay  for  depend¬ 
ents  but  in  a  proper  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  for  all — not  just  for  teachers.  The 
income  tax  laws  should  provide  much 
higher  exemptions  for  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  with  correspondingly  heavy  taxes 
on  single  individuals.  This  would 
take  care  of  the  problem  of  single 
people  who  support  families  and  of 
married  women  teachers.  Local  boards 
of  education  would  not  need  to  pry 
into  the  private  affairs  of  teachers  in 
order  to  pass  judgment  on  their  right 
to  dependency  benefits.  Not  all  boards 
of  education  operate  on  a  high  plane 
of  ethics.  If  $3400  is  the  minimum 
required  to  support  a  family  of  four, 
then  the  head  of  such  a  family  should 
receive  that  much  exemption. 

The  single  salary  guide  based  on 
the  two  factors  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  is  not  the  final  answer  to  the 
problem  of  teacher  salaries.  It  is  the 
best  answer  at  the  present  time.  Edu¬ 
cators  have  been  chaUenged  to  find 
other  criteria  of  good  teaching  and 
to  learn  how  to  measure  them.  In 
any  case,  salaries  must  be  based  on 
quality  of  teaching,  with  no  discrimi¬ 
nation  based  on  sex  or  fecundity. 


are  doing  comparable  teaching  jobs. 
Their  contracts  with  the  school  board 
call  for  equal  salaries.  Neither  of 
them  would  want  it  any  other  way. 

Joe  would  be  amazed  at  Doctor 
Spencer’s  suggestion  that  his  standard 
of  living  was  lower  than  Mary’s, 
because  his  income  has  to  be  split 
four  ways.  It  has  never  occurred  to 
him  to  envy  Mary  A.  because  she  has 
no  one  to  spend  her  money  on  but 
herself.  He  can  follow  the  arithmetic 
of  that  four-way  division,  but  he  sees 
it  as  a  case  where  mathematics  must 


Another  Man  Says  NO! 

Joe  and  Mary  Aren’t  Satisfied,  But  They 
Don’t  Like  Dr.  Spencer’s  Proposed  Remedy 
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bow  to  experience.  “Look,”  says  Joe, 
“at  what  I’ve  got;  besides  a  wife  and 
two  kids,  I  have  a  home,  a  houseful 
of  furniture,  an  attic  full  of  heaven* 
knows-what,  a  cellar  workshop  with  a 
lot  of  tools.  Before  I  was  married, 

I  could  put  everything  I  owned  into 
a  suitcase,  and  I  was  just  as  broke 
then  as  I  am  now.  \^o  says  my 
standard  of  living  is  lower?” 

Joe  B.  and  Mary  A.  are  the  best 
of  friends.  Each  respects  the  other 
as  a  teacher  and  as  an  individual. 
They  are  doing  an  equal  job  with 
equal  equipment,  and  they  are  being 
paid  for  it  equally.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  they  are 
equals,  with  their  private  lives  their 
own  business.  It  would  no  more  occur 
to  Joe  to  ask  for  help  for  his  three 
dependents  than  it  would  occur  to 
Mary  to  demand  some  compensation 
for  the  loneliness  of  spinsterhood. 

Now  this  doesn’t  mean  that  either 
of  them  is  satisfied.  Both  think  they 
are  underpaid,  but  Joe  wants  an 
increase  for  Mary  as  well  as  for 
himself,  and  Mary  feels  the  same  way 
about  it.  They  feel  that  the  real  faculty 
deterioration  that  Doctor  Spencer 
worries  about  will  set  in  when  Joe 
(who  in  the  school  is  a  teacher,  not 
a  family  man)  gets  more  money  for 
the  same  job  than  Mary  (w'ho  is  the 
school  is  a  teacher,  not  an  old  maid). 

Joe  B.  and  Mary  A.  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  figures  in  Doctor 
Spencer’s  chart  which  show  that  only 
nine  percent  of  elementary  school 
teachers  are  completely  independent. 
It  is  a  disturbing  and  unnatural  con¬ 
dition  which  grew  up  under  a  system 
where  Boards  of  Education  “pay  maxi¬ 
mum  salaries  to  secondary  school 
teachers  that  are  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  dollars  above  those  paid  to 
elementary  teachers.”  Yet  Doctor 
Spencer  believes  this  system  should 
continue ! 

Mary  A.  and  Joe  B.  remember  well 
the  long  campaign  which  their  local 
teachers  association,  with  the  help  of 
the  state  and  national  associations, 
went  through  in  order  to  sell  the  single 
salary  schedule  to  the  local  Board, 
Never  once  did  they  think  of  it  as 
a  panacea.  Never  once  did  they  think 
that  there  would  be  nothing  else  to 
work  for  when  it  was  achieved.  But 
Joe  and  Mary  were  and  are  firmly 
convinced  that  it  was  the  soundest 
basis  for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
salary  moneys,  and  they  will  continue 
to  endorse  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  and  training  until  every 
teacher  everywhere  enjoys  the  benefits 
of  the  single  salary  schedule. 

Warren  D.  Cummings 
Newton 


NOTES  Can  Help  Discipline 

A  Cape  May  teacher  encourages  her  pupils  to  write  them; 
scribbles  her  answers;  and  teacher  and  pupils  send  them  home. 

By  Loraine  Goverman 

(Special  for 


A  seventh  and  eighth  grade  class 
in  a  Cape  May  country  school  prob¬ 
ably  holds  the  all-time  record  for 
writing  personal  notes.  And  teacher 
not  only  approves,  she  encourages  the 
scrap  paper  communiques. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  she  has  expanded 
on  the  idea.  Now  everybody  writes 
notes,  teacher,  pupils  and  parents. 

It  began  four  years  ago  when  Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Loveland  of  the  DennisviUe 
School  in  Cape  May  County  noticed 
“one  of  those  epidemics  of  note-writing 
so  common  to  adolescence.”  She  sug¬ 
gested  the  youngsters  write  notes  to 
her  about  what  was  troubling  them. 

They  did,  and  she  discovered  to  her 
surprise  that  a  lot  of  classroom  prob¬ 
lems  could  be  handled  through  note¬ 
writing.  For  one  thing  extraneous 
interruptions  disappeared ;  any  com¬ 
ment  that  didn’t  interest  the  rest  of 
the  group  was  to  be  dropped  on  teach¬ 
er’s  desk  on  paper.  “May  I  leave 
early  today?  I  have  an  appointment 
at  the  dentist?  .  .  .  How  many  book 
reports  have  I  given?” 

More  important,  shy  adolescents  who 
“froze  up”  when  asked  to  talk  in 
class  confided  in  the  teacher  freely  on 
paper,  had  a  chance  to  present  their 
sides  of  the  story  when  there  was  a 
“discipline”  problem,  and  frequently 
wrote  things  like:  “I’m  sorry  I  was 
giggling,  please  forgive  me  ...  I 
shouldn’t  be  captain  of  the  team.  I’ll 
appoint  someone  else  until  I’ve  proved 
myself  more  trustworthy.” 


the  Review) 

When  a  pupil  drops  a  note  on  the 
desk,  Mrs.  Loveland  glances  at  it,  jots  1 
down  a  reply  or  nods  yes  or  no  if  | 

an  immediate  answer  is  necessary.  She  v 
may  initiate  an  exchange:  “Could  you  a 

work  more  quietly?  .  .  .  Are  your  t 

references  ready?”  A  series  of  notes  1 

to  a  girl  making  another  girl  unhappy 
by  thoughtless,  unfriendly  treatment,  i 

brings  about  a  better  understanding  i 

by  the  child  of  her  actions,  a  promise  < 

to  be  kinder.  I 

Sometimes  teacher  builds  morale  i 

through  notes:  “I  like  your  dress.  i 

Mother  make  it?”  And  at  the  close 
of  a  hard  day  teacher’s  morale  is 
considerably  lifted  when  she  finds  on 
her  desk  in  the  empty  classroom: 

“I  had  such  a  nice  day.  Have  a 
pleasant  evening.” 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Mrs. 
Loveland  developed  her  note-writing 
technique,  she  was  working  out  a 
pupil-planning  program  whereby  her 
students  planned  the  day’s  work, 
copied  plans  in  schedule  books,  and 
then  checked  personal  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Students  wrote  notes  to  teacher 
about  it:  “I  finished  the  whole  sched¬ 
ule  today  because  I  didn’t  waste  any 
time  .  .  .  My  report  was  prepared  but 
I  was  too  scar^  to  give  it  .  .  .  I’ll 
study  harder  next  week.  Too  many 
movies.”  And  every  few  weeks  each 
child  wrote  a  letter  in  the  schedule 
books  to  his  parents  about  his  own 
progress.  Teacher  made  marginal 
comments,  added  a  note  of  her  own: 

“He’s  doing  better  work  because  he 
budgets  •  his  time  ...  his  attention 
span  is  too  short  ...  he  has 
continuous  colds.” 

The  schedule  books  come  back  from 
home  with  a  note  to  teacher  from  the 
parent.  There  are  no  special  “report¬ 
ing”  days;  schedule  books  may  go 
home  every  day  for  a  week  if  there 
are  special  things  to  report,  or  any 
time  teacher  or  child  feels  there  is 
something — either  good  or  bad — the 
parent  should  know. 

Success  with  “notes”  doesn’t  come 
in  a  day,  says  Mrs.  Loveland:  “These 
worthwhile  relationships  are  the  out¬ 
growth  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  child’s  feeling  of  confidence  in  his 
teacher  through  close  associations.” 
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Do  You  Motivate  the  Lesson 


By  Mbs.  Mildred  D.  Fetl 
Margate  City* 


MOTIVATE  THE  PUPIL 


By  merely  picking  up  our  news¬ 
papers  and  reading  the  front  page 
we  see  that  people  do  things  for  dl 
sorts  of  reasons;  fear,  ignorance,  hope 
of  reward,  habit,  or  high  standards  of 
behavior. 

So  long  as  teaching  was  merely  a 
matter  of  making  children  learn  les¬ 
sons,  the  exploitation  of  any  method 
or  motive  that  caused  the  learning  of 
that  lesson  was  legitimate  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  successful  teaching;  for  in¬ 
stance,  many  children  have  learned  to 
play  the  piano  through  fear  of  having 
their  knuckles  cracked  with  a  ruler. 

But  the  goal  of  education  today  is 
social  competence.  That  means  that 
children  must  be  so  educated  that  they 
become  citizens  who,  through  inner 
compulsion,  do  all  the  fine  things  a 
good  citizen  must  do.  Tho  teacher 
must  now  strive  to  motivate  children 
through  their  school  career  in  such 
fashion  that  this  end  is  reached. 

Clever  teachers  have  always  sought 
to  exploit  motives  of  children  in  order 
to  affect  their  behavior. 

The  teacher  now  must  think  of 
motivation  for  its  effect  on  the  whole 
behavior  of  the  child,  not  merely  as  an 
impetus  to  learning  lessons.  In  Life’s 
article  on  cheating  in  exams  at  one  of 
our  foremost  colleges,  it  was  clearly 
demonstrated  that  motivation  based  on 
marks  and  grades  alone  produced  dis¬ 
honesty. 

W  HAT  ARE  THE  Various  levels  of  mo¬ 
tivation? 

1.  Corporal  punishment. 

2.  Punishment  —  Deprivation  o  f 
privileges. 

(Punishment  facilitates  learning  only 
if  it  insures  immediate  correction  of 
the  error,  for  the  child  must  always 
understand  why  he  is  being  punished.) 

3.  Reward  for  success.  Money, 
stars,  special  privileges,  etc. 

(These  have  a  certain  value,  but 
should  be  used  only  where  necessary, 
and  gradually  eliminated,  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  something  at  a  higher  level.) 

4.  Competition, 

a.  Desire  to  excel, 

b.  Progress  charts  for  group. 
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c.  Establishment  of  personal 

standards. 

5.  Desire  to  do  right  resulting  from: 

a.  Emotional  attachment  to  par¬ 

ents  or  teacher. 

b.  Social  approval  of  individuals. 

c.  Desire  to  identify  self  with  the 

group. 

d.  Pride  in  the  group. 

e.  Emotional  drive  or  urge  to 

create. 

(Teacher  approval  and  group  ap¬ 
proval  make  for  real  progress  and  de¬ 
sirable  attitudes.) 

6.  Intellectual  curiosity. 

Learning  for  the  sake  of  self  im¬ 
provement  because  it  is  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  thing  to  do  or  because -the 
person  would  rather  do  that  than  any¬ 
thing  else  at  that  time  is  the  ultimate 
goal  to  be  achieved.  Encouragement 
and  moderate  praise  consistently  given 
to  all  desirable  reactions  during  the 
learning  process  are  helpful. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  level 
of  motivation  which  the  teacher  must 
use  is  the  level  which  activates  the 
child  at  his  particular  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

Any  level  of  motivation  which  meets 
the  immediate  situation  is  legitimate  so 
long  as: 

a.  It  does  not  produce  consistent 
negative  behavior  in  another 
field. 

h.  The  teacher  recognizes  the  level 
of  motivation  which  is  being 
applied. 

c.  The  teacher  constantly  strives  to 
bring  each  child  to  the  place 
where  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
motivation  will  produce  in  the 
child  the  proper  and  desired  be¬ 
havior. 

The  teacher  is  confronted  with  the 
immediate  problem  of  inducing  proper 
behavior  in  each  child.  Proper  be- 

*Mr8.  Fey]  teaches  second  grade  in  Granville 
Avenue  School,  Margate  City.  This  presen¬ 
tation  of  an  original  point  of  view  was 
prepared  for  a  faculty  meeting.  Eugene 
W.  Shronk  is  principal  of  the  school. 


havior  may  mean  learning  a  spelling 
lesson,  confessing  to  a  previous  dis¬ 
honesty,  or  even  practicing  unselfish¬ 
ness  or  tolerance. 

Skill  in  motivation  consists  largely 
ir.  knowledge  of  progress. 

If  the  teacher  knows  the  progress 
the  child  is  making  in  developing  along 
this  line  from  the  lowest  level  of  mo¬ 
tivation  to  the  highest  level,  she  is 
prepared  to  deal  with  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Diagnostic  testing,  the  use  of 
profile  charts  and  other  similar 
records  are  a  great  help  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  child. 

In  the  past  the  terms  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  motivation  have  been  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  specific  lessons. 
When  the  content  of  a  lesson  was  so 
inherently  interesting  as  to  cause  pupils 
to  perform  the  desired  activities,  the 
lesson  was  said  to  be  inherently  mo¬ 
tivated.  Many  lessons,  particularly  of 
the  drill  type,  were  not  interesting  of 
themselves  and  extrinsic  motivation 
was  necessary ;  prizes,  rewards  and 
punishment  were  added  to  get  the  de¬ 
sired  performance. 

Thinking  must  shift  to  place  the 
intrinsic  element  within  the  child — not 
within  the  content  of  the  lesson.  When 
the  child  is  motivated  intrinsically 
there  is  something  within  him  that 
produces  socially  accepted  and  desir¬ 
able  behavior  in  any  situation. 

The  extrinsic  element  is  the  en¬ 
vironmental  situation  in  which  the  child 
finds  himself.  It  becomes  the  task  of 
the  teacher  to  control  the  environment 
so  that  good  impulses,  and  particularly 
feeble  good  ones,  are  encouraged  to 
activate  the  learner.  The  extrinsic  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  environment,  the  intrinsic 
element  is  the  child’s  personality  and 
character. 

Under  these  connotations,  teaching 
is  a  matter  of  extrinsic  motivation  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  intrinsic  motivation. 
The  teacher  must  not  think  in  terms  of 
motivating  the  lesson.  She  must  think 
in  terms  of  motivating  the  child.  The 
task  is  not  finished  until  every  child 
is  self -motivating;  until  intrinsic  mo¬ 
tivation  produces  the  good  citizen. 
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Happens  to  Jimmy  at  Jamesburg? 


JIMMY,  aged  eight  to  sixteen,  is 
brought  before  one  of  our  juvenile 
court  judges  on  a  charge  of  breaking 
and  entering,  larceny,  incorrigibility, 
persistent  hooky  playing,  delinquency, 
or  any  one  of  several  other  offenses. 
After  the  case  is  heard  the  judge  says, 
“This  boy  needs  help;  I  believe  he 
will  benefit  from  a  period  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  study  at  the  State  Home  for 
Boys  at  Jamesburg.” 

As  the  car  in  which  Jimmy  is  riding 
approaches  the  arch  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Home,  he  observes  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  gate.  There  are  no 
walls,  fences,  nor  bars  either  in  or 
around  the  institution. 

Jimmy  is  ushered  into  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent,  Frederic  Fitch, 
who  engages  Jimmy  in  a  friendly  con¬ 
versation  and  outlines  the  general 
policy  of  the  State  Home.  Jimmy 
learns  that  he  has  not  been  com¬ 
mitted  for  any  definite  length  of  time, 
that  he  may,  if  his  behavior  and  his 
attitude  warrant,  and  his  offense  was 
not  too  serious,  leave  at  the  end  of 
a  three  month  period.  He  learns  too 
that  if,  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
his  conduct  and  attitude  are  per¬ 
sistently  unsatisfactory,  he  may  be 
definitely  committed.  The  length  of 
stay  for  boys  who  have  been  regularly 
committed  depends  upon  the  boys’ 
acceptance  of  and  progress  within  the 
training  program.  Jimmy  learns  that 
he  will  attend  school  from  8:30  to 
11:30  and  will  have  a  work  assignment 
from  1:00  to  4:30.  He  will  live  in 
a  cottage  with  about  forty  boys,  a 
House  Mother  and  Father  and  an 
assistant  Cottage  Master. 

Meals  prepared  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  trained  dietitian  are  eaten 
in  the  central  dining  hall  which  seats 
up  to  500  boys.  Jimmy  finds  that  he 
will  be  expected  to  attend  church 
service  or  instruction  in  the  Chapel 
every  Sunday.  All  faiths  have  separate 
services  or  classes  of  instruction. 


FTER  THE  INTERVIEW  with  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  Jimmy  is  checked  over  by 
the  resident  physician  at  the  hospital. 
The  State  Home  Hospital  is  a  modem 
brick  building  equipped  with  up  to 
date  facilities  including  an  operating 
room,  dental  clinic.  X-ray,  eye  clinic, 
isolation  rooms  for  contagious  cases 
and  a  30  bed  general  ward.  If  Jimmy 
is  found  to  be  in  good  general  health, 
he  is  then  escorted  to  the  Reception 
Cottage  by  an  honor  boy.  At  the 


Above:  Wilson  Srhool  at  Jamesbnrg  State 
Home  for  Boys;  left,  an  art  riass  at  the 
srhool;  right,  the  vocational  wood  shop. 


By  J.  E.  Moore 
Director  of  Education 
State  Home  for  Boys,  Jamesburg 


reception  cottage,  which  will  be  his 
home  lor  the  first  month.  Jimmy  is 
introduced  to  his  cottage  Mother  and 
Father  who  assign  him  to  a  bed  in 
the  dormitory,  issue  school  and  work 
clothing  and  explain  his  daily  sched¬ 
ule  in  detail. 

During  his  stay  in  reception  Jimmy 
with  other  newcomers  is  given  a  series 
of  orientation  talks.  Victor  Hall,  the 
Assistant  Superintendent,  conducts  the 
new  arrivals  on  a  tour  of  the  grounds, 
the  farm,  the  maintenance  shops,  Laun¬ 
dry,  Bakery,  Kitchen,  and  Power 
House.  Philip  Repert,  the  Cottage 
Supervisor,  covers  many  items  in  the 
daily  living  of  the  boys  at  the 
State  Home. 

The  Daily  Progress  System  is 
stressed  and  explained. 


Progress  and  the  time  of  parole  for 
boys  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Home 
for  Boys  are  determined  largely  by 
a  Daily  Progress  Marking  System. 
Each  instructor  in  the  institution,  be 
he  cottage  father,  work  instructor  or 
school  teacher  gives  each  boy  under 
his  direction  a  daily  mark  in  conduct 
and  in  work  effort  on  a  daily  progress 
card.  At  the  end  of  each  month  these 
cards  are  sent  to  the  office  with  the 
daily  marks  and  translated  into  a 
monthly  rating,  which  goes  on  the 
face  of  the  Daily  Progress  Summary 
Envelope  kept  for  each  boy. 

A  new  boy  automatically  is  placed 
in  “C”  Class  under  the  Daily  Progress 
Rating  System.  With  average  progress 
he  can  expect  to  be  promoted  to  “B” 
Class  in  four  months  and  subsequently 
to  “A”  Class  in  four  months.  If  his 
ratings  are  good,  he  may  be  promoted 
after  three  months  in  each  class.  Excel¬ 
lent  ratings  would  warrant  promotion 
in  two  months.  Fair  ratings  would 
hold  a  boy  five  months  in  each  class. 
Poor  ratings  would  make  the  outlook 
extremely  questionable. 
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One  day  Jimmy  is  escorted  to  the 
school.  Jimmy  learns  that  there  are 
five  separate  and  distinct  types  of 
curricula  in  operation,  that  within 
these  curricula  there  are  many  indi* 
vidual  variations,  that  the  school  aims 
to  set  up  a  program  which  will  best 
fit  the  needs  of  the  individual  boy. 
The  five  types  of  program  offered  are: 

1.  Academic  grades  1  to  11 

2.  Manual  Education 

3.  Vocational  Education 

4.  Co-op 

5.  Special  Class 

Special  coaching  in  reading,  spelling 
or  arithmetic  is  available  to  any  boy 
for  whom  it  seems  advisable. 

The  academic  grades  cover  the  same 
subjects  as  the  public  schools  and  are 
attended  by  boys  who  are  at  or  near 
their  proper  age  and  grade  level.  A 
boy  who  comes  to  Jamesburg  from 
any  elementary,  school  in  the  state  and 
makes  an  honest  effort  should  not  find 
himself  handicapped  when  he  returns 
to  his  former  school.  Above  the  eighth 
grade  the  subject  offerings  are  in  three 
major  fields:  mathematics,  English, 
and  Social  Studies.  Classes  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  modified  Dalton  Plan, 
ten  units  of  work  comprise  a  year’s 
achievement.  Much  of  the  teaching  is 
on  an  individual  basis  with  provision 
for  classroom  discussions  at  least  one 
day  each  week.  A  definite  program  of 
visual  and  auditory  aids  is  being 
developed  for  each  classroom. 

The  Manual  Education  Department 
consists  of  four  shops  or  activity  rooms 
with  adjacent  classrooms.  Units  rotate 
every  three  weeks.  There  are  a  craft 
shop,  metal  shop,  ceramics  room,  and 
an  art  room. 

The  Vocational  training  program  is 
designed  for  boys  who  are  approach¬ 
ing  their  sixteenth  birthday  and  for 
whom  Wilson  School  is  terminal  edu¬ 
cation.  Four  shops  are  in  operation: 
wood  working,  print  shop,  auto  shop 
and  tailoring.  The  Vocational  program 
is  on  an  all  day  basis,  and  the  hoys 
learn  as  much  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  as  their  ability  and  time  in 
the  institution  will  permit.  All  of 
these  shops  do  a  certain  amount  of 
maintenance  work. 

In  the  Co-op  program,  the  schedule 
is  partly  academic  and  partly  shop. 
The  program  is  exploratory;  a  boy 
may  try  out  in  several  different  shops. 
Special  classes  at  the  Home  are  com¬ 
posed  of  boys  for  whom  hand  work 
of  various  kinds  is  the  reconunenda- 
tion.  Many  are  former  members  of 
Binet  Classes.  This  department  is 
equipped  with  several  looms;  rug  mak¬ 
ing  and  weaving  are  major  activities. 
Work  with  reading,  spelling,  and 
numbers  is  also  carried  on. 


JIfter  the  explanation,  the  boys  are 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  school,  shops, 
classrooms,  library,  offices,  auditorium 
and  gymnasium.  The  gym  instructor, 
who  is  also  the  coach,  explains  how 
the  boys  may  participate  in  the  ath¬ 
letic  program.  There  are  Junior, 
Jayvee,  and  Varsity  teams  in  basket¬ 
ball,  baseball,  and  soccer.  Any  boy 
is  eligible  to  compete  for  a  place  on 
these  teams.  The  Jayvees  and  the 
Varsity  teams  compete  with  teams  from 
nearby  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools.  Varsity  letters  may  be  earned 
by  participation  in  these  sports.  The 
coach  further  explains  the  inter-cottage 
competition  in  sports.  When  Jimmy 
hears  that  there  are  more  than  100 
basketball  games  played  each  year  he 
begins  to  think  that  he  may  compete 
with  a  good  chance  of  success  even 
though  he  has  never  been  a  star  player. 

While  Jimmy  inspects  the  audi¬ 
torium,  he  is  informed  of  the  regular 
weekly  movies,  real  feature  pictures 
shown  every  Thursday  night  for  the 
entire  population.  Preceding  the  movie 
each  week  there  is  a  show  written  and 
produced  by  one  of  the  cottages  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  prearranged  schedule.  Jimmy 
is  informed  that  his  own  particular 
talents  will  be  welcome  in  these 
j)erformances. 

One  room  in  the  school  is  set  up 
as  Boy  Scout  Headquarters.  Jimmy 
learns  that  there  is  a  Scout  unit  in 
each  cottage;  he  may  continue  with 
his  Scouting  program,  earn  merit 
badges  and  compete  in  various  events 
throughout  the  year.  When  Elliot 
Miner,  the  resident  Scout  Executive, 
relates  summer  camp  experiences  and 
tells  Jimmy  that  all  Scouts  go  to  camp 
for  one  week  during  the  summer. 


“Mach  too  feminine,  I  think." 


Jimmy’s  opinion  of  Scouting  is  greatly 
enhanced.  As  Jimmy  leaves  the  school 
he  is  shown  the  swimming  pool,  which 
was  donated  by  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
New  Jersey. 

Sometime  during  his  first  month 
Jimmy  will  be  privately  interviewed 
and  tested  by  the  psychologist  with 
whom  the  school  works  very  closely. 
The  Director  of  Education  will  inter¬ 
view  Jimmy  during  the  reception 
period  and  he  will  be  given  one  of 
the  standard  achievement  test  bat¬ 
teries.  The  cottage  supervisor  will 
interview  Jimmy  with  an  eye  to  proper 
placement  in  one  of  the  cottages  since 
boys  are  assigned  to  cottages  on  the 
basis  of  age.  physical  and  social 
maturity,  and  work  assignments. 

A  Classification  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Superintendent.  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Director  of  Education, 
Doctor,  Psychologist,  and  Cottage 
Super>'isor,  meets  once  each  week.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  for  school  work,  and 
cottage  assignments  for  Jimmy  have 
been  made  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  after  the  inter\'iews  and 
tests.  Committee  members  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  copy  of  all  these  recom¬ 
mendations.  When  there  is  complete 
agreement,  Jimmy  is  assigned  to  a 
cottage,  a  definite  program  in  school, 
and  a  work  assignment.  If  Jimmy  has 
a  personal  choice  it  is  always  given 
consideration. 

Jimmy’s  case  is  reviewed  every 
three  months  and  new  assignments  may 
be  recommended.  Jimmy  will  appear 
before  the  committee  each  time  his 
case  is  considered,  and  he  will  be 
informed  of  the  committee's  decision 
at  that  time.  The  date  on  which  Jimmy 
may  leave  the  institution  or  his  “Goal” 
may  be  set  by  the  committee,  subject 
to  Jimmy’s  progress  and  social  accept¬ 
ability,  at  any  time  when  his  case  is 
reviewed.  Final  approval  of  this  date 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Managers.  At  the  conclusion  of  study 
by  the  classification  committee,  recom¬ 
mendations  are  sent  to  the  judge  who 
originally  sent  Jimmy  to  Jamesburg. 
The  judge  decides  whether  Jimmy  has 
had  sufficient  training  or  needs  to 
stay  longer. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  three  months 
Jimmy  has  made  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  training  program,  he  has 
found  out  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
respected  member  of  a  community 
group.  If  Jimmy’s  interpretation  and 
assimilation  have  been  good,  he  will 
return  to  his  own  community  with  a 
new  point  of  view,  a  new  and  more 
wholesome  attitude.  If  Jimmy’s  inter¬ 
pretation  and  assimilation  have  not 
been  good,  Jimmy  will  need  more  time 
to  learn  how  to  become  a  desirable 
member  of  society. 
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HALF  PAY  AT  RETIREMENT? 


Mary  is  not  as  young  as  she  used 
to  be,  but  the  boys  in  her  class  still 
like  to  rest  their  eyes  on  her.  She 
looks  just  as  trim  and  neat  as  she  did 
when  she  began  teaching  in  1926. 

She  loves  her  job  as  much  as  her 
pupils  love  her.  The  arithmetic  she 
teaches  is  as  clear  to  her  as  a  fresh¬ 
water  lake,  and  she  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  being  able  to  transfer  that 
understanding  to  her  pupils.  A  con¬ 
scientious  person  in  her  teaching,  Mary 
is  somewhat  happy-go-lucky  about  her 
own  personal  affairs. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  forty-third  birth¬ 
day  that  caused  her  thoughts  to  fasten 
vaguely  upon  retirement. 

‘'Only  19  more  years  and  I  can 
retire  on  half  pay!”  she  exclaimed  one 
day  in  the  rest  room,  throwing  her 
arms  in  the  air  as  if  casting  all  her 
burdens  away. 

Mrs.  Curtis,  who  joined  the  faculty 
when  the  school  was  first  opened  in 
1916,  looked  up  from  the  papers  she 
was  marking. 

“Whatever  made  you  think  you  could 
retire  on  half  pay?”  she  asked  sharply. 

“Why-oh-oh”-  the  distress  which 
Mary  exhibited  was  duplicated  every 
day  by  the  pupils  who  encountered 
Mrs.  Curtis’  quiet  displeasure.  “Why, 
only  last  week  you  said  yourself  that 
you  were  going  to  retire  in  three  years, 
w  ith  half  salary !”  she  cried. 

“That’s  right.  1  did  make  that 
statement.  1  can  retire  at  half  pay. 
But  I  never  said  that  you  could,”  said 
Mrs.  Curtis. 

THAT'S  DHTTIRENT 

“\  ou  see,”  she  explained,  “my  sit¬ 
uation  is  different  from  yours.  I  am 
what  is  called  a  present  entrant,  because 
I  was  a  member  of  the  old  pension 
fund,  which  folded  up  in  1919.  The 
members  of  the  old  fund  who  volun¬ 
tarily  joined  the  new  Fund  in  its  early 
days  were  put  in  a  different  class  from 
the  teachers  who  started  after  1919. 
You  and  all  the  other  teachers  who 
were  not  in  the  old  fund  are  called 
new  entrants” 

“What  was  the  idea  of  dividing  us 
into  two  classes?”  asked  Mary,  some¬ 
what  indignantly.  “Do  you  mean  you 
have  some  privileges  that  we  new 
entrants  don’t  have?” 

“That’s  just  what  I  mean,”  responded 
Mrs.  Curtis.  “The  chief  difference 


The  two  stories  on  these  pages  were  prepared  for  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund.  They  are  designed  to  shed  light  upon  the 
operation  of  the  Fund,  and  to  answer  a  few  of  the  major  ques¬ 
tions  which  teachers  ask.  Necessarily  the  articles  are  limited 
to  broad  general  principles.  Specific  questions  should  be  refer¬ 
red  to  John  A.  Wood  3rd,  secretary  of  the  Fund. 


is  that  I  can  retire  at  half  pay  after 
35  years  of  service,  before  I  become 
62.  You  can’t.” 

“But  that’s  not  fair!”  cried  Mary. 
“In  one  way  it  is,”  stated  the  vet¬ 
eran  teacher  in  precise  tones.  “WTien 
our  old  fund  died,  all  that  we  con¬ 
tributed  was  lost.  The  State  decided 
to  start  a  new  fund,  this  time  built  on 
a  sound  basis.  Because  the  savings 
we  had  invested  in  the  fund  were 
gone,  the  State  promised  us  that  we 
could  retire  at  half  our  average  sal¬ 
ary  of  the  last  five  years,  after  35 
years  of  service,  regardless  of  how 
much  money  is  in  our  account  when 
we  retire.  A  large  portion  of  the 
money  given  to  the  Fund  each  year 
by  the  State  is  to  carry  out  this  prom¬ 
ise  made  to  teachers  who  were  embit¬ 
tered  by  the  collapse  of  their  pension 
fund.” 

“Yes,  1  guess  there  is  justice  in 
that.”  admitted  Mary.  “You  can  retire 
at  half-pay  after  35  years  of  service, 
even  though  you’re  only  55  years  old. 

1  can’t  retire  until  62.  I’ll  have  to 
teach  longer  than  you.  but  I’ll  still 
get  half  pay,  won’t  I?” 

SALARIES  HAVE  RLSEN 

“That’s  a  question  no  one  can 
answer  but  yourself,  Mary,”  stated 
Mrs.  Curtis,  as  she  laid  aside  her 
papers.  “Let  me  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  You  began  teaching  in  1926. 
What  was  your  salary  then?” 

“I  signed  a  contract  for  $1100. 
W’eren’t  salaries  awful  then?  I’ve  often 
wondered  why  anyone  in  his  right 
mind  trained  for  teaching  in  those  days 
when  salaries  were - ” 

“And  what  was  the  maximum  sal¬ 
ary  in  this  district  then,  according  to 
our  salary  schedule?”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Curtis. 

“$2000.  You  know  that  as  well  as 
I  do.” 


“Today  your  salary  is  $3400.  And 
with  our  new  salary  *  schedule,  and 
yearly  adjustments,  you  will  reach  a 
maximum  salary  of  $4400  before  you 
retire,  won’t  you?” 

“I  surely  hope  so,”  Mary  said. 

“Please  note  that  one  point  in  your 
mind,  before  we  go  on,”  insisted  Mrs. 
Curtis.  “When  you  began  teaching 
you  expected  to  reach  a  maximum  sal¬ 
ary  of  $2000.  Half  of  that,  for  retire¬ 
ment  pay,  would  be  $1000.  But  since 
that  time  the  maximum  salary  has  risen 
to  $4400.  Now,  when  you  retire,  you’ll 
want  a  retirement  allowance  of  $2200. 
Are  my  figures  right?  Now  you 
expect  more  than  twice  as  much  retire¬ 
ment  pay  as  you  expected  in  1926?” 

“Yes,  but  ...” 

YOU  LIV  E  IX>NGER 

“Now  let’s  look  at  another  factor. 
When  you  began  teaching,  the  average 
woman  could  expect  to  live  only  a  few 
years  after  she  retired.  Today  the 
life  expectancy  of  a  woman  is  much 
longer  than  it  used  to  be.  The  money 
you  retire  on  has  to  be  stretched  out 
over  many  more  years.  That  means 
either  more  money  or  a  smaller 
allowance.” 

“But  they  can’t  do  that!”  protested 
Mary.  “They  promised  me  when  I 
joined  that  ...” 

“Let’s  see  what  they  promised  you,” 
observed  Mrs.  Curtis.  “Here’s  a 

f>amphlet  that  contains  the  pension 
aws.  Translated  into  non-legal  lan¬ 
guage  it  says  that  .  .  . 

First,  the  State  will  provide  yon  with  a 
pension  of  one-quarter  of  your  average 
salary  for  your  last  five  years. 

Second,  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  adopt 
actuarial  tables  as  recommended  hy  the 
actuary  they  employ. 

Third,  using  those  tables,  they  will  fix 
a  contribution  rate  for  you  when  you  join 
the  Fund  that  should  provide  yon  with  an 
annuity  equal  to  your  pension. 
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THAT  WAS  FX)R  1926 

“And  it  would  equal  the  pension,” 
concluded  Mrs.  Curtis,  “and  thereby 
give  you  one-half  pay — if  your  maxi¬ 
mum  salary  and  your  life  expectancy 
were  the  same  as  they  were  in  1926.” 

Mary’s  mind  drove  through  the 
words.  “Then  what  I  thought  was  a 
promise  was  simply  a  statement  that 
my  rate  of  contribution,  added  to  my 
pension,  would  produce  half  pay 
under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in 
1926  and  were  expected  to  prevail 
after  1926?” 

“Now  you  have  the  idea.  You’re 
really  going  to  suffer” — and  a  twinkle 
shone  brightly  in  Mrs.  Curtis’  eyes — 
“because  your  salary  has  risen  more 
rapidly  than  expected,  and  because 
you’re  going  to  live  longer  than  people 
expected  you  to  live.” 

“Well,  at  least  the  picture  isn’t  all 
dark.  It’s  brightened  by  the  larger 
salary  and  the  longer  life.  But  I 
am  disappointed  because  I  can’t  get 
half  salary  on  retirement,”  sighed 
Mary. 

“But  I  never  said  you  couldn’t  get 
half  salary.  I  simply  said  it  was  never 
promised  to  you.  And  you  probably 
won’t  get  half  salary,  unless  you  take 
the  necessary  steps  yourself.” 

“You  mean  I  can  still  get  it?” 

“Oh,  yes.  But  that’s  another  story, 
and  it’s  time  for  the  next  period.  May^ 
we  can  continue  our  talk  tomorrow  at 
this  time.” 

“Please.  With  this  longer  retired 
life  ahead  of  me  I  simply  have  to  get 
that  half  salary.” 


Here’s  What  Mrs.  Curtis  Told  Mary 

1.  You  were  never  guaranteed  half-pay  at  retirement. 

2.  You  were  promised  one-quarter  pension  from  state  money. 

3.  You  were  promised  whatever  annuity  the  money  you  put  in 
would  buy. 

4.  Your  contribution  rate  was  set  on  the  actuarial  tables  in  effect 
when  you  joined  so  that  your  annuity  would  also  be  one-quarter 
of  your  salary. 

5.  Under  conditions  when  you  joined,  your  one-quarter  pension 
plus  your  one-quarter  annuity  would  have  given  you  half-pay 
retirement  after  35  years’  teaching,  at  age  62. 

6.  But  conditions  have  changed  since  that  time:  teachers  live 
longer,  and  salaries  are  much  higher.  Therefore  your  old  con¬ 
tribution  rate  will  no  longer  provide  enough  money  for  the  one- 
quarter  annuity. 

7.  Under  the  law,  nobody  has  the  authority  to  change  your  contri¬ 
bution  rate  without  your  written  consent. 

8.  Ever  since  1936  the  Board  has  regularly  said,  in  its  Annual 
Reports  and  through  the  Review,  that  it  would  change  your  rate 
or  accept  a  cash  payment  to  bring  your  Annuity  account  up — 
if  you  requested  it.  Now  it  gives  you  a  personal  statement  every 
five  years  telling  you  how  your  annuity  account  stands. 

9.  The  choice  is  yours;  you  can  either  boost  your  annuity  account 
so  that  you  can  expect  retirement  at  half  pay,  or  continue  to  pay 
at  your  old  rate  and  get  a  smaller  retirement  allowance. 

10.  However,  even  a  change  in  your  contribution  rate  will  not  guar¬ 
antee  your  annuity  against  unforeseeable  changes,  such  as 
another  great  wave  of  salary  increases.  It  does  guarantee  it, 
however,  in  the  light  of  present  life  expectancy  and  economic 
conditions. 


HALF  PAY  IS  MARY’S 


I  LL  NIGHT  LONG  I  thought  of  what 
it  you  told  me,”  exclaimed  Mary  as 
she  tripped  into  the  teachers’  restroom, 
tossed  her  books  on  the  table,  and 
drew  up  a  chair  beside  Mrs.  Curtis. 
“I  can  see  now  that  actuarial  tables 
don’t  make  a  promise.  They  are  simply 
figures  based  on  the  best  information 
we  have  about  salaries  and  how  long 
people  will  live. 

“But  there  is  one  question  I  want 
to  ask.  When  did  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  find  out  that  their  1926  tables 
were  wrong?” 

“That’s  a  reasonable  question,” 
acknowledged  Mrs.  Curtis.  “Every 
five  years  the  actuary,  who  is  by  law 
the  adviser  of  the  Fund,  makes  an 
exhaustive  survey  to  see  how  long 
teachers  are  living,  what  their  salaries 
are,  at  what  age  mey  retire — oh,  there 
is  a  host  of  questions  that  affect  the 


stability  of  the  Fund.  When  he  finds 
important  changes,  he  has  to  prepare 
new  tables  for  flte  trustees. 

THE  TABLES  CHANGED 
“In  1934,  for  example,  he  found 
that  retired  teachers,  both  men  and 
women,  were  living  much  longer  than 
expected,  and  he  recommended  higher 
rates  of  contribution.  In  1940  an  addi¬ 
tional  rate  increase  for  women  teach¬ 
ers  was  adopted,  because  women 
seemed  to  be  living  longer  than  men. 
The  last  increase  occurred  in  1946, 
for  both  men  and  women,  and  was 
caused  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature. 
The  act  lowered  the  interest  rate  from 
4%  to  3%  on  the  money  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  accounts  of  members  joining 
after  July,  1946.  The  accounts  of  pre¬ 
viously  enrolled  members  were  not 
affect^,  of  course,  for  the  State  still 
guaranteed  their  4%  interest  earnings.” 


“Why  didn’t  the  Trustees  change 
my  contribution  rate  just  as  soon  as 
their  new  tables  showed  that  my  sav¬ 
ings  wouldn’t  provide  an  annuity  of 
one-quarter  pay  when  I  retire?  You 
said  yesterday — I  think  1  was  a  good 
student,  for  you  see  how  well  I  remem¬ 
bered — that  my  retirement  allowance 
was  in  two  parts,  a  pension  given  by 
the  State  of  one-quarter  salary,  and 
an  annuity  based  on  my  own  savings, 
which,  because  of  changed  conditions, 
no  longer  will  amount  to  one-quarter 
salary.  Shouldn’t  the  Trustees  have 
made  the  change  immediately,  to  pro¬ 
tect  me?” 

“They  couldn’t,  Mary.  The  law. 
says  that  ’your  contribution  rates 
when  you  join  the  Fund  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  to  remain  constant  until  the  mem¬ 
ber  attains  the  age  sixty-two.*  When¬ 
ever ‘a  new  actuarial  table  is  adopted. 
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it  can  apply  only  to  teachers  entering 
the  Fund  after  the  date  of  adoption. 
The  board  of  trustees  did  ask  whether 
they  couldn’t  automatically  raise  the 
rates  for  members  already  in  the  Fund, 
so  that  their  annuities  would  equal 
their  pension,  and  provide  a  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  of  one-half  salary.  The 
actuary,  whose  authority  is  set  up 
in  the  pension  law,  advised  that  the 
rates  could  not  be  changed  for  mem¬ 
bers  already  in  the  Fund.  The  Attorney 
General,  who  by  law*  is  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Trustees,  confirmed  the  actu¬ 
ary’s  advice.” 

THE  BOARD  IS  WILLING 

“Then  there  isn’t  anything  I  can 
do  to  increase  my  rate  of  contribution? 

I  thought  you  said  yesterday  that 
there  was  a  way  open  ...” 

“Again  you’re  jumping  to  conclu¬ 
sions,  Mary.  The  Attorney  General 
said  that  the  Board  couldn’t  arbi¬ 
trarily  increase  a  teacher’s  rate.  But 
he  added  that  any  teacher  could  request 
that  his  rate  be  increased.  With  such 
written  consent  the  Board  could  act; 
without  it,  the  Board  could  make  no 
change.” 

“And  is  the  Board  willing  to  make 
such  changes  in  rate  if  I  ask?”  asked 
Mary. 

“More  than  willing,”  replied  Mrs. 
Curtis.  “As  early  as  1936,  in  its 
Annual  Report,  the  Board  announced 
that  it  would  quote  an  increased  con¬ 
tribution  rate,  a  lump  sum  payment, 
or  a  combination  of  rate  increase  and 
lump  sum  payment,  to  any  member 


who  wished  to  have  his  annuity  match 
his  pension  at  retirement.  It  thus 
offered  three  methods,  and  those  meth¬ 
ods  are  still  open  to  you.” 

“Why  wasn’t  I  told?  I  would  have 
made  the  request  long  ago  if  I  had 
known,”  said  Mary,  with  more  than 
a  touch  of  ire  in  her  voice. 

“The  information  has  appeared  over 
and  over  again  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  has  also 
appeared,  even  more  frequently,  in 
the  pages  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  which  is  the  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  our  own  teachers’  associa¬ 
tion.  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to  accept 
a  large  part  of  the  blame  yourself, 
Mary,”  gently  chided  Mrs.  Curtis. 

“From  now  on,  however,”  continued 
the  veteran  teacher,  “no  one  will  be 
able  to  claim  ignorance  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  1946  a  law,  sponsored 
by  the  NJEA,  was  passed,  requiring 
the  Trustees  to  test  every  member’s 
account  at  least  once  every  five  years, 
and  to  notify  the  member  of  the 
amount  that  is  needed  to  make  his 
annuity  at  retirement  equal  to  his  pen¬ 
sion.  The  Trustees  will  quote  the 
increase  in  rate  needed,  or  the  amount 
of  a  lump  sum  payment.  But  that 
information,  given  to  you  every  five 
years,  should  be  recognized  for  what 
it  is:  an  opportunity.  Wliether  you 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
depends  entirely  upon  you.” 

IS  THIS  FOR  KEEPS? 

“And  if  I  do  ask  them  to  change 
my  rate,  according  to  their  recom¬ 


mendations,  I’ll  never  again  have  to 
do  so?  Once  my  rate  is  changed.  I’ll 
be  sure  of  half  salary.  Is  that  right, 
Mrs.  Curtis?” 

“I’m  afraid  the  answer  is  ‘No’,  Mary. 
In  the  19  years  before  you  can  retire 
at  age  62,  a  lot  can  happen.  Inflation 
can  drive  salaries  up  to  $6,000,  or  even 
higher.  Life  expectancy  can  be  still 
further  increased.  You  may  get  a 
supervisory  job,  with  an  increase  of 
several  thousands  of  dollars  in  salary. 
Other  factors  may  enter  the  picture. 
You  can’t  guarantee  that  conditions 
will  remain  substantially  as  they  are 
now.  And  neither  can  an  actuary. 
He  has  to  build  his  tables  on  past  and 
present  experience.  He  isn’t  permitted 
to  use  the  glass  ball  of  prophecy.” 

“Uncertainty!  Uncertainty!  I  hate 
the  word.  Isn’t  there  anything  certain 
about  the  Pension  Fund!” 

“Everything  is  certain  about  the 
Fund,  Mary.  You  will  receive  at 
retirement  an  annuity  based  exactly  on 
what  you  have  contributed.  The  uncer¬ 
tainties  are  all  outside  the  Fund — your 
salary,  for  example,  and  life  expect¬ 
ancy,  and  interest  rates,  and  your  own 
decisions  as  to  how  much  you  want 
deducted  from  each  month’s  check. 
Let’s  not  blame  the  Fund  for  condi¬ 
tions  that  lie  outside  its  control.  The 
Fund  itself  is  solid,  sound — and  its 
operation  and  policies  have  made  the 
New  Jersey  teachers  the  most  envied 
in  the  nation.” 

“You’re  right,  of  course,  Mrs.  Curtis. 
I  think  I  see  the  picture,  and  I’m  ready 
to  make  my  ow’n  decision  now.”  . 


His  main 
concern,  how¬ 
ever,  is  with 
making  num¬ 
bers  mean 
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Are  your  pupils  really  learning  their 
arithmetic?  If  not,  there  is  a  teacher 
up  in  Jersey  City  that  thinks  he  knows 
why.  He  also  knows  what  to  do 
about  it,  and  his  ideas  are  changing 
the  way  you  teach. 

The  man  is  Dr.  Foster  E.  Gross- 
nickle  of  the  State  Teachers  College 
in  Jersey  City.  He  is  gaining  national 
fame  as  the  authority  on  how  to 
teach  children  arithmetic  so  they  will 
remember  it.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  series  of  arithmetic  textbooks,  and 
a  new  book  on  how  to  teach  arith¬ 
metic.  He  is  also  the  designer  of 
gadgets  which  should  make  numbers 
mean  more  to  children  than  figures  on 
a  blackboard. 

Dr.  Grossnickle  knows  such  odd  facts 
as  that  the  lb  symbol  which  we  use  for 
a  pound  originally  stood  for  libra — 
the  weight  of  7,6^  grams  of  wheat. 
He  can  also  cite  you  chapter  and  verse 
to  prove  that  few  people  need  to  know 
how  to  divide  fractions. 


something  to 

pupils.  Too  often,  he  thinks,  num¬ 
bers  are  merely  figures.  Children 
learn  to  do  mysterious  operations  with 
figures,  without  ever  suspecting  that 
there  is  a  reason.  He  wants  them  to 
think  of  the  original  figures,  the  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  answers  as  representing 
real  things. 

Out  of  this  has  grown  hb  latest 
interest — a  whole  group  of  devices  to 
help  the  child  “make  sense”  out  of 
arithmetic.  They  are  issued  by  The 
John  C.  Winston  Company  under  the 
general  heading,  “Number  as  the  Child 
Sees  It.” 

They  include  the  modern  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  abacus,  and  the  “place 
value  ix)ckets,”  with  which  a  child 
can  actually  see  the  decimal  principles 


on  which  our  number  system  is  based. 
Other  items  are  the  counting  disks 
(which  bear  a  suspicious  resemblance 
to  poker  chips) ,  the  number  fact  finder, 
the  “twenty  board,”  the  “hundred 
board,”  and  the  “fractional  parts” 
discs,  with  which  a  child  can  actually 
see  how  three  thirds  make  a  whole. 

Dr.  Grossnickle  would  be  the  last 
to  claim  that  he  has  invented  any¬ 
thing.  The  good  teacher,  he  notes,  has 
always  used  “things”  to  illustrate  num¬ 
ber.  What  he  has  done  is  to  make 
the  supply  of  “things”  easier  and  more 
accessible  to  more  teachers.  By  doing 
so,  he  thinks,  more  children  will  see 
number,  instead  of  struggling  futilely 
with  abstractions. 
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Act  HI,  Scene  2 

(In  the  February  REVIEW,  Dr,  Edgar  M.  Finch  of  Toms 
River  reported  the  arithmetic  deficiencies  of  high  school 
seniors.  As  a  result  of  his  testing,  refresher  courses  were 
planned.  This  is  the  final  scene  of  ^*An  Arithmetic  Study  in 
Three  Acts**.) 


Two  noontime  refresher  arithmetic 
classes  were  arranged,  one  of  14 
boys;  the  other  of  16  girls.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  recalcitrants, 
the  attitude  of  the  pupils  was  good. 
They  were  serious  and  worked  hard. 
Each  group  met  twenty  times,  twice 
a  week  for  ten  weeks.  Each  period 
was  30  minutes  long. 

The  distinct  understanding  with  the 
instructor,  Edward  Kuchnick,  was  that 
he  was  not  to  “teach  to  a  test”;  that 
no  one  knew  what  test  would  be  used 
as  a  check-up;  that  he  was  to  “teach 
arithmetic”.  This  was  done,  literally. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten-week  period 
the  pupils  were  retested  by  our  high 
school  principal,  N.  S.  Detwiler,  who 
also  scored  the  papers.  The  test  used 
was  Form  G  of  the  Stanford  Arithmetic 
Test,  other  forms  of  which  had  been 
used  in  the  two  previous  testings.  The 
mean  scores  for  the  30  experimental 
pupils  on  the  three  tests  are: 

May  Dec.  March 

1944  1947  1948 

Form  E  FormE  FormG 
Mean  Score  73.2  69.0  74.8 

Grade  Equiv.  9.8  8.8  10.2 

Of  the  thirty  scores  in  March,  two 
were  lower  than  those  made  by  the 
same  pupils  in  December;  the  pupils 
had  regressed,  each  by  two  points,  in 
spite  of  all  the  effort  toward  progres¬ 
sion.  A  third  pupil  had  identical  scores 
in  December  and  March. 

The  remaining  27  pupils  progressed 
from  1  to  14  points,  with  an  average 
of  5.8  points,  which  is  the  improvement 
normally  expected  in  fourteen  months, 
or  about  one  and  one-half  school  years. 
This  with  only  ten  hours  of  classroom 
instruction. 

There  appears  to  be  low  correlation 
between  I.Q.  and  improvement  made. 
As  we  have  noted  so  often  in  other 
connections,  high  I.Q.  is  evidence  of 
the  ability  to  do  good  academic  work; 
it  is  no  guarantee  that  good  academic 
work  will  be  done. 

A  further  evidence  of  this  lack  of 
uniform  high  correlation  between  I.Q. 
and  achievement  is  found  when  the 
pupils  are  segregated  into  groups 


according  to  curricula.  We  find  the 
following : 

Mean 


Curriculum  Pupils 

Improve¬ 

ment 

Mean 

I.Q. 

College  Prep.  8 

7.1 

111 

Home  Economics  4 

6.5 

97 

Commercial  7 

6.3 

108 

Fine  Arts  5 

6.2 

103 

Boys  Voc.  6 

2.5 

92 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  com¬ 
paring  1948  scores  with  those  of  1947. 
What  of  1948  scores  when  compared 
with  those  of  1944?  There  were  three 
pupils  whose  scores  in  1948  were 
exactly  the  same  as  in  1944.  Nine 
pupils  did  not  do  so  well  in  1948  as 
in  1944,  failing  by  from  one  to  six 
points  to  meet  their  former  scores. 
The  remaining  18  pupils  showed  an 
improvement  in  1948  over  1944  of 
from  one  to  ten  points.  For  all  thirty 
pupils  the  average  improvement  1948 
over  1944  was  1.9  p>oints.  That  is,  the 
whole  group  was  brought  back  to  its 
1944  standard  of  achievement,  but 
not  much  beyond. 

CONCLUSIONS: 

1.  Even  under  the  exceedingly 
adverse  conditions  which  prevailed 
during  this  experiment,  decided  im¬ 
provement  was  made  by  the  group, 
and  by  specific  individuals.  With  only 
this  brief  period  of  instruction,  the 
group  advanced  in  ten  weeks  as  much 
as  a  normal  class  would  be  expected 
to  improve  in  fourteen  months. 

2.  Certain  pupils  improved  very 
little;  others  actually  retrogressed,  the 
amount  of  improvement  depending 
upon  the  mental  ability  of  the  pupil, 
but  especially,  upon  his  attitude.  One 
pupil  improved  by  14  points;  two 
pupils  regressed  by  2  points  each;  the 
average  for  the  group  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  5.8  points. 


3.  The  fact  that  nine  pupils,  not 
obliged  to  take  the  course,  requested 
permission  to  do  so,  indicates  that, 
if  offered  at  a  more  reasonable  hour, 
wide  interest  would  be  found  for  such 
a  course.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
course,  the  pupils,  without  exception, 
declared  that  they  had  benefited 
from  it. 

4.  With  the  refresher  course  com¬ 
pleted,  the  school  year  about  over, 
so  that  no  improvement  in  arithmetic 
skills  may  be  expected  from  these 
pupib,  we  still  have  two  seniors  whose 
arithmetic  achievement  is  on  the  sixth 
grade  level;  three,  on  the  seventh; 
two  on  the  eighth;  five  on  the  ninth; 
nine  on  the  tenth ;  two  on  the  eleventh. 
On  these  grounds  should  high  school 
diplomas  be  refused  to  any  of  these 
pupils?  All  of  them?  Which  ones? 
It  is  certain  that  here  we  have  the 
crux  of  the  whole  argument:  If  high 
school  diplomas  be  granted  to  all  of 
these  pupils,  the  business  man  who 
employs  them  will  be  entitled  to  shout 
his  complaints.  We  should  not  blame 
him  if  he  complains;  we  should  blame 
ourselves  because  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  jockeyed  into  such  a  position. 

Often,  in  a  situation  such  as  this,  the 
administrator  expends  effort  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  convince  the  business  man  that 
he  is  mistaken.  The  business  man  is 
no  fool.  He  may  not  argue,  but  he 
will  draw  conclusions,  conclusions 
which  may  be  felt  at  the  next  school 
election,  or  budget  hearing. 

RECXIMMENDATIONS: 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  Board 
of  Education  adopt  a  rule  to  the  effect 
that  no  pupil  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  diploma  from  this  high  school  unless 
he  shall  have  passed,  during  his  senior 
year,  a  standard  examination  in  arith¬ 
metic  with  at  least  a  ninth  grade 
rating;  and  that 

2.  There  shall  be  established  in  this 
high  school  a  refresher  course  in  arith¬ 
metic,  to  meet  at  least  twice  a  week 
for  twenty  weeks,  the  idea  being  that 
seniors  who  failed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ment  by  the  end  of  the  first  term  might 
try  again  during  the  second  term.  We 
believe  that,  if  it  were  known  that  this 
requirement  would  be  enforced,  rela¬ 
tively  few  pupils  would  allow  their 
arithmetic  skills  to  drag. 


NOTE:  As  you  stroll  toward  the  exit,  considering  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  little 
study,  will  yon  please  remember  that  there  has  been  no  criticism  of  arithmetic  skills  in 
Toms  River.  A  friend  of  onrs  was  criticised  severely.  We  figured,  “It  Can  Happen  Here.” 

One  hears  a  great  deal  today  about  Public  Relations.  In  this  connection  it  always 
helps,  if  the  schoolman  can  scent  the  criticism  from  afar  and.  acting  quickly,  beat  the 
critic  to  the  punch! 


MAY,  1948 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

OH 

Diploma  Credit 


By  H.  H.  Ryan 
Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Education 

Among  the  tangible  assets  which 
the  high  school  student  accumulates 
during  his  stay  are  “credits”.  These 
are  in  terms  of  standardized  units  such 
as  New  Jersey  “credit  points”  or  the 
well  known  “carnegie  units”;  the  “car- 
negie  unit”  is  equal  to  five  “credit 
points”. 

As  soon  as  a  commodity  of  that 
sort  achieves  not  only  standardization 
of  value  but  wide  distribution,  it 
becomes  subject  to  all  sorts  of  mis¬ 
use.  Several  times  in  our  history, 
tobacco  has  served  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  One  colonial  tale  has  it 
that  once  a  human  scalp  was  worth 
two  muskrat  pelts  and  a  jug  of  whisky. 

There  were  probably  in  these  situa¬ 
tions  no  violence  to  logic  and  no  last¬ 
ing  ethical  deterioration.  But  any 
tendency  to  treat  diploma  credits  care¬ 
lessly  as  a  medium  of  exchange  will 
bring  about  results  which  none  of  us 
want.  A  few  examples  will  perhaps 
support  this  thesis. 

The  Glee  Club  needs  an  accompan¬ 
ist.  A  young  lady  is  available  but 
she  has  other  uses  for  her  time.  She 
does  not  relish  the  thought  of  regu¬ 
lar  service  of  this  kind,  unless  she 
can  be  duly  compensated.  There  are 
no  funds  for  hourly  wages.  Ah! 
Happy  thought!  Award  her  one  or 
two  diploma  credits  in  music  per 
semester!  The  experience  will  admit¬ 
tedly  not  improve  her  musicianship  to 
any  appreciable  extent;  but — give  her 
the  credits  anyway. 

The  shop  class  is  losing  ground; 
the  registration  is  falling,  year  by  year. 
Someuiing  must  be  done.  Double  the 
credit!  Leave  the  course  as  is,  but 
depreciate  the  measure! 

In  the  school's  commendable  plan 
for  cooperative  work-study  experience, 
one  luckless  lad  finds  himself  employed 
as  a  bus  boy.  He  goes  to  the  table 
after  the  diners  have  left,  picks  up 
the  dishes,  carries  them  to  the  kitchen, 
perhaps  scrapes  them.  Then  he  goes 
back  to  another  table  and  repeats  the 
cycle.  For  the  first  week  he  learns 


something;  after  that,  repetition.  He 
expected  fifteen  weeks  of  work-experi¬ 
ence;  instead,  he  gets  one  week’s 
experience  fifteen  times. 

All  these  miscarriages  can  be 
avoided  by  holding  fast  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  concept  of  “credit”.  A  credit 
is  not  a  reward  for  service  rendered, 
a  substitute  for  curriculum  improve¬ 
ment,  nor  an  acknowledgment  of  faith¬ 
fulness.  It  is  not  a  way  of  reducing 
educational  opportunity.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  record  of  successful  response 
to  systematic  instruction.  It  supplies 
information,  not  values.  It  tells  what 
has  been  accomplished.  It  is  stand¬ 
ardized  in  terms  of  time  of  student 
and  teacher,  and  in  terms  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  training,  experience,  skill,  and  per¬ 
sonality.  It  is  subject  to  fluctuations 
of  all  sorts;  but  its  essential  nature 
does  not  change. 


“Tic  ^teUic 

In  May,  1946,  twelve  lay-profes 
sional  councils  were  formed  on 
statewide  basis  to  study  New  Ht.. 
shire  schools  and  recommend  prograi 
for  their  improvement. 

Each  New  Hampshire  lay-profes¬ 
sional  council  consists  of  12  lay  people 
12  local  school  board  members  ai 
12  professional  educators. 


In  its  final  report,  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  of  Missouri  rec¬ 
ommended  the  following  standards  for 
all  public  schools  in  the  state: 

(1)  The  school  age  shall  be  from 
5  to  20  years,  inclusive;  (2)  Each 
school  district  having  a  school  in 
operation  shall  provide  no  less  than 
a  full  elementary  school  (grades  1-8, 
inclusive)  course  of  study.  A  district 
also  may  provide  kindergarten  educa¬ 
tion  for  pupils  of  5  years  or  older; 
and  high-school  education  (grades 
9-12,  inclusive)  for  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  elementary  school;  (3) 
Except  in  the  case  of  kindergartens, 
the  school  day  shall  consist  of  six 
hours.  The  school  week  shall  consist 
of  five  school  days.  The  school  month 
shall  consist  of  twenty  school  days. 
The  minimum  school  year  shall  consist 
of  nine  school  months,  or  one  hundred 
eighty  school  days. 


Suggest  Concrete  Steps  for  Teaching]  . 

Zeal  for  Democracy  in  High  Schools 


An  immediate  and  a  long  range  pro¬ 
gram  for  teaching  “Zeal  for  American 
Democracy”  was  approved  by  an 
advisory  group  of  outstanding  edu¬ 
cators  at  a  recent  meeting  in  the 
U.  S.  0£5ce  of  Education.  New  Jersey 
was  represented  at  the  conference  by 
Commissioner  John  H.  Bosshart  and 
Myrtle  Townsend  of  Camden  County. 

Featured  in  the  immediate  pro¬ 
gram  were  the  following  concrete 
suggestions : 

1.  Institute  frequent  assembly  programs 
to  inform  students  of  the  development  of 
world  events.  Map  talks  are  particularly 
helpful. 

2.  Introduce  units  of  study  showing  how 
undemocratic  forces  endeavor  to  infiltrate 
American  institutions  and  organizations. 

3.  Appoint  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
preferably  an  alert  Social  Studies  Teacher, 
to  correlate  the  activities  of  the  school 
program  to  develop  zeal  for  American 
democracy. 

4.  Adapt  current  classroom  programs 
to  teach  understandings  about  threats  to 
our  democracy  and  world  peace.  The 
Social  Studies  and  the  Communication  Arts 
subjects  especially  lend  themselves  to  such 
efforts. 


5.  Provide  concrete  and  practical  ways 
to  practice  democracy  in  the  school — both 
class  and  out-of-class  activities — so  that 
students  and  teachers  may  put  into  daily 
use  what  they  learn  about  democratic  con¬ 
cepts  and  values. 

6.  Stimulate  every  student  in  the  school 
to  think  out  his  definition  of  democracy, 
and  classes  and  school  systems  to  work 
together  on  jointly  accepted  definitions; 
and  then  to  evaluate  the  practice  of 
democracy  in  the  light  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  expressed. 

7.  Encourage  the  widespread  use  in 
schools  and  colleges  of  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  newspapers  and  magazines,  especi¬ 
ally  periodicab  designed  for  classroom 
use. 

8.  Utilize  radio  programs  on  current 
events  in  classroom  work. 

9.  Plan  1948  commencement  programs 
concerned  with  strengthening  American 
democracy. 

10.  Cooperate  with  local  organizations 
and  use  all  possible  community  resources 
to  vitalize  school  and  adult  programs. 

11.  Request  that  local,  State,  and  re¬ 
gional  conferences  being  held  during  1948 
by  both  lay  and  professional  organizations 
include  in  their  plans  and  programs  con- 
siderats'  n  of  the  world  crisis  and  how 
Americ  'i  democraev  can  meet  it. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Old  World  Lands.  Barrows,  Parker,  | 
Sorensen.  Silver-Burdett  Co.  $2.88. 
Our  Second  Speech  Book.  M.  Pearl 
Lloyd.  Grades  3  and  4.  Newson  & 
Company.  146  pages.  $1.20. 

Human  Relations  in  the  Classroom. 
Course  1.  Bullis-O’Malley.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  State  Society  for  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene.  $3.00. 

Chemistry  at  Work.  Revised  Edition. 
McPherson-Henderson-Fowler.  High 
School  Grades.  Ginn  and  Company. 
$2.88. 

Dictionary  Study  Book  for  the  Class¬ 
room.  Companion  to  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  New  College  Standard 
Dictionary.  Free  upon  request. 
History  of  United  States.  Dumond-Dale- 
Wesley.  High  School  Grades.  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company.  $3.20. 

People  in  literature.  Cook-Loban-Stauf- 
fer.  Grade  10.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company.  $2.92. 

English  Workshop.  Langdale-Blumen- 
thal-Warriner.  Grade  12.  Harcourt, 
Brace  tmd  Company.  $0.96. 

Biology  and  Human  Affairs.  John  W. 

Ritchie.  World  Book  Company.  $3.40. 
Invitation  to  Live.  Planned  and  Printed 
by  the  Printograph  Company,  with 
the  advisory  help  of  the  National 
Safety  Council.  $0.32. 

Harper’s  Worirbook  in  English.  Book  I. 

Neumayer-Rutan.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Guidance  Testing.  Prepared  by  the 
Occupational  Information  and  Guid- 
euice  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Science  Research  Associates.  $1.00. 
Organizing  the  Elementary  School  for 
Living  and  Learning.  1947  Yearbook, 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development,  NEA.  $2.25. 
Cars  for  Driving  Instruction.  Suggested 
Policies  and  Standards  for  Acquiring 
and  Administering  the  Use  of  Auto¬ 
mobiles  for  High  School  Driving 
Instruction.  National  Commission  on 
Safety  Education,  NEA.  $0.30. 
Education  Summary,  Published  bi¬ 
monthly  by  Education  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  reporting  on  new  Developments, 
Trends,  Ideas,  and  Research  in  Edu¬ 
cation.  Subscription,  $10.00  a  year 
(24  issues). 

Accident  Facts.  National  Safety  Council. 
1  to  99  copies,  50^  each;  100  or  more, 
40ft  each. 

The  High-School  Principal  and  Safety. 
Bulletin  No.  1.  National  Education 
Association.  $0.35. 

Safety  Education  in  Rural  Schools. 
Rural  Series,  Bulletin  No.  1.  Dept, 
of  Rural  Education  and  National 
Coimnission  on  Safety  Education, 
NEA.  $0.35. 


New  Books  Received 


I  outh  Comes  of  Age.  Wellington  G. 
Pierce.  High  School  Grades.  Mc- 
g  Graw-Hill  Book  Company.  $2.60. 

New  Junior  College.  Starrak- 
x^ughes.  The  Iowa  State  College 
‘Press.  $1.25. 

■  ifety  in  Farm  Mechanics  and  with 
Farm  Machines.  Rural  Series.  Bulle- 
'  tin  No.  2.  Dept,  of  Rural  Education, 
National  Commission  on  Safety  Edu- 
•  cation,  NEA.  35^. 

■Vliat  Can  We  Expect  of  Rural  Schools? 
Mildred  Welch  Cranston.  The 
Woman’s  Press,  New  York.  35f. 

New  Individual  Corrective  Exercises  for 
Elementary  English.  Book  6.  6th 
Grade.  Price  -  Miller  -  Warner.  Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers  Publishing  Co.  List 
price  36^.  Net  price  27t. 

Using  and  Managing  Soils.  A.  F.  Gustaf¬ 
son.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
$2.80. 

Encyclopedia  of  Vocational  Guidance. 
Volumes  I  and  II.  Edited  by  Oscar 
J.  Kaplan.  Philosophical  Library. 
$18.50. 

Winning  Words.  Henry  I.  Christ.  High 
School  Grades.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Ck). 
$2.00. 

The  American  Way  in  Community  Life. 
Steinberg-Knowlton.  D.  C,  Heath  & 
Co.  $1.92. 

Chemistry.  A  Course  for  High  Schools. 
Hogg-Alley-Blckel.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  Inc.  $2.88. 

Modern-School  Geometry.  Schorling- 
Clark-Smith.  World  Book  Company. 
School  Savings  Journal.  For  Classroom 
Teachers.  Spring  1948.  Published 
semi-annually  by  the  Education  Sec¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Division, 
Treasury  Dept.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Let’s  Figure  for  a  Home.  Anna  K. 
Keene.  8th  Grade.  University  of 
Florida — Project  In  Applied  Economics. 
35t. 

Indoor  Climate.  Elsie  Padgett.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida — Project  in  Ap¬ 
plied  Economics.  35<. 

Games  to  Play.  Activities  for  Reading 
Readiness.  Haynes-Russell.  Ginn  and 
Company.  76^. 

My  Do  and  Learn  Book.  To  accompany 
The  Little  White  House.  Ousley- 
Russell.  Ginn  and  Company.  40t. 
My  Do  and  Learn  Book.  To  accompany 
My  Little  Red  Story  Book,  My  Little 
Green  Story  Book,  My  Little  Blue 
Story  Book.  Ousley-Russell.  Ginn 
and  Company.  40t. 

Manual  for  Teaching  the  Reading- 
Readiness  Program.  Russell-Ousley- 
Ha3mes.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.()0. 
Manual  for  Teaching  the  Pre-Primer 
Program.  Russell-Ousley.  Ginn  and 
Company.  80f. 

Manual  for  Teaching  the  First  Reader — 
On  Cherry  Street.  Russell-Ousley. 
Ginn  and  Company.  80f. 

Manual  for  Teaching  the  Primer — The 
Little  White  House.  Russell-Ousley. 
Ginn  and  Company.  80f. 


THe  CANADIAN 

PACIRC  , 
/  " 


Comfortable?  On  Canadian  Pacific 
trains  your  trip  is  always  restful 
and  relaxing.  The  service  is 
unsurpassed. 

On  your  way  to  or  from  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  and  California, 
you’ll  see  the  best  of  Canada... lakes, 
prairies,  the  incomparable  Rockies. 

Stop  over  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
at  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  Emerald  Lake 
Chalet... or  at  mountain  lodges. 
Season  from  June  to  September. 


CHINA  INSTITUTE 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Entire  faculty  of  Chinese  scholars;  two 
weeks  of  intensive  study;  three  grad¬ 
uate  or  undergraduate  credits,  or 
auditing  privilege. 

Fifth  Summer  Session 

JUNE  28  -  JULY  10 

at 

State  Teachers  College 
In  Montclair 

For  prospectus  address: 

MRS.  FREDERICK  HESSEL 
100  Clarewill  Avenue,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


60  miUs  north  of  Noponoo,  Ont.,  on 
Lake  AAazinow«  Hiphway  No.  41 

WHIP-POOR-WILL  LODGE 

CLOYNE,  ONTARIO 

Fishing  —  S.  M.  Block  Boss,  Trout,  WoM-*y*$. 
Cobins,  cottogas,  maols.  Excallant  baochas,  scanic 
baouty,  mountain  air.  Duck  hunting  in  Autumn. 

G.  E.  WALDIE,  Prop, 


Inquire  about  rail  fares 
and  Great  Lakes  trips  from  your  local  agent 
or  any  Canadian  Pacific  office 


NEW  HORIZONS  IN  TEACHING 

Suggetliont  wa  hope  you  will  find 
helpful  and  inlerailing 


Teachers  Overseas  Grateful  for  Help 

“I  send  you  this  letter  by  plane;  “I  was  deeply  moved  when  I  re- 
because  I  want  you  to  know  quicker  ceived  your  gift  ...  it  is  a  manifes- 
as  possible  that  your  parcel  is  well  tation  of  the  universal  solidarity  of 
arrived,”  writes  a  teacher  from  Caen,  humanity,”  says  a  teacher  from  Prerov, 
France,  in  her  best  English.  Czechoslovakia. 


The  thank<you  letters  being  received 
at  NEA  Headquarters  for  Overseas 
Teacher-Relief  aid  will  be  sent  on  to 
teacher  associations  throughout  the 
country  as  soon  as  translations  can 
be  made  so  that  teachers  who  wish 
to  correspond  and  provide  further  aid 
may  do  so. 

Returns  reaching  the  NEA  for  the 
Overseas  Teacher-Relief  Fund  now 
total  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars — and  are  still  arriving. 

Allocations  from  the  fund  made  to 
date  by  the  NEA  Executive  Committee 
are  as  follows: 

$110,000  in  CARE  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  packages  for  European 
teachers 

$30,000  to  aid  the  teachers  in  the 
Mass  Education  Movement  project 
in  Szechuan  Province  of  China 

$15,000  in  CARE  cotton  packages 
for  teachers  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  including,  by  special  ar¬ 
rangement,  scissors  and  vitamin 
tablets 

$10,000  in  CARE  packages  for  the 
teachers  of  Japan 

$30,000  for  professional  books  to 
be  distributed  thru  the  American 
Book  Center  to  all  war-devastated 
countries. 

$40,000  for  scholarships  to  bring 
teachers  from  war  -  devastated 
lands  to  the  U.  S.  for  study. 

Total  N.  J.  Contributions  to  April 

14,  1948 . $10,629.07 

Additional  contributions  from: 

Branchville  Teachers . $  4.00 

Trenton  Teachers’  Ass’n 

(additional)  .  15.00 

Sparta  Twp.  Teachers’  Ass’n .  .30.00 

Sussex  Teachers  .  9.72 

Atlantic  Co.  Teachers’  Ass’n .  2.33.25 


EXCELLENT  OPPOBTUNITY  —  SCHOOL  BOOK  BEPBESENTAITVE 

A  representative  Is  needed  to  promote  a  line  of  text  and  supplementair  books  to  the  schools  of 
this  state.  Oood  eamlnas  and  pleasant  work.  Should  have  selling  experience  or  sales  personality. 
Work  can  sometimes  be  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  another  line.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

BECKLEY-CABDY  COMPANY,  Publishing  Department 

CHICAGO  U.  ILIINOIS 


A  happy  social  activity 

A  collection 
of  old-time 
donees  and  songs 
for  all  grade  levels  ^ 


Tou  arc  very  like- 
ly  to  be  interested  ^ 

in  this  old  “Play-  ' 
Party”  book  from  the 
Indiana  Historical  Col¬ 
lections,  giving  58  of 
our  own  authentic  folk-songs,  dances 
or  games.  The  contents  of  this  book 
are  classified  on  the  basis  of  age  of 
players,  dramatic  features,  dance  for¬ 
mations,  and  geographical  locations. 


"Old  Dan 
Tucker” 


Old  "Play-Party  book  described 
here  —  published  by  Indiana  His¬ 
torical  Commission  —  with  fascinat¬ 
ing  correlated  notes  and  bibliography. 


This  information  is  from  Dr.  Mac- 
Edward  Leach,  American  Journal  of 
Folklore,  founded  1888  —  headquar¬ 
ters,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 

If  further  interested  —  just  write 
for  “Play-Party”  book  (50c  in  coin 
including  postage)  —  Indiana  Histori¬ 
cal  Bureau,  State  Library  and  Historical 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  hofe  the  foregoing  is  helfful  to 
\you  just  as  millions  of  feofle  find 
chewing  Wrigley's  Sfearmint  Gum 
helfful  to  them. 

Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum 

is  your  standard 
of  qualHy  for 
completo 
chewing 
satisfaction 


Correction 

Pitman  teachers  asked  less  and  got 
more  than  was  reported  in  the  April 
Review.  The  Association  had  requested 
a  $.300  increase.  The  Pitman  budget 
provides  increases  of  $100-$450.  It 
just  goes  to  show  that  you  can’t  always 
believe  what  you  hear — or  even  what 
you  see  in  print. 


Here's  wholesome,  old-time  fun 
suggesting  atmosphere  of  other  days 
that  might  provide  an  opportunity  to 
correlate  studies  with  costumes  and  ways 
of  early  settlers.  Besides  classroom  ac¬ 
tivities,  here  also  might  be  a  happy 
physical  education  idea  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  poise  and  rhythmic  grace  — 
and  playground  activities  which  “just” 
naturally  encourage  group  sociability. 

No  OCCOmpomment  is  necessary  but 
the  clapping  and  sing- 
jL  ing  of  the  participants 
and  spectators.  The 
fascinating  steps  along 
■  [W  with  words  and  tunes 
£■/  are  clearly  given  and 

"Skip  to  My 

Lou”  on  the  spot. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS! 


Earn  Oood'Monay  —  All  Summar  long 
Can  you  imagina  making  at  much  monay 
during  your  vocation  at  you  do  all  lha  school 
year?  It's  being  done  by  school  men,  trained 
and  educated,  like  yourself,  to  meet  the  public. 

Summertime  is  the  time  businessmen,  insur- 
ancemen,  monufocturers  buy  Christmas  leather 
gifts,  ash  trays,  calendars,  mirrors,  signs  and 
remembrance  advertising. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 
We  ore  one  of  America's  biggest  and  oldest 
novelty  manufacturers  and  distributors.  You'll 
be  proud  to  show  our  products  and  quote  our 
low-cost  prices  to  them.  Write  today  for 
generous  commission  proposition.  It  may  open 
up  new  roads  of  rich  earnings  for  you.  We 
train  you  to  be  successful  salesmen. 

Free  booklet  describes  this  pleasant,  honest, 
PROFITABLE  work.  Write  name  and  address  on 
margin  of  this  poper  and  do  it  nowl 
VERNON  COMPANY  Dapl.  S,  Newton,  lowo 


)7 


00 


Try  This  On  Your 
Address  System 


We  do  not  claim  that  this  method  of 
administering  group  mental  ability 
tests  is  entirely  new  nor  that  it  is  with¬ 
out  flaw,  but  it  is  convenient,  and  has 
something  in  its  favor.  Teachers  and 
pupils  have  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  method,  and  no  unfavorable  com¬ 
ments. 


Many  schools  conduct  group  mental 
ability  tests  each  year.  They  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  finding  a 
room  large  enough  to  conduct  the 
tests  all  at  one  time  or  of  breaking  up 
the  group  into  units  and  giving  the  test 
at  different  times.  All  schools  try  to 
create  ideal  and,  as  near  as  possible, 
identical  conditions  under  which  to 
give  the  test. 

Pompton  Lakes  High  School,  which 
has  an  enrollment  of  600  students  and 
which  conducts  a  group  mental  ability 
test  each  year,  has  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  administering  the  test: 


(1)  The  day  and  the  hour  is  set. 

(2)  Mimeographed  instructions  are 
provided  for  all  teachers. 

(3)  Students  report  to  their  home- 


(4)  Each  room  is  proctored  by  the 
homeroom  teacher  and  one  or 
more  additional  teachers  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  group. 

(5)  Tests  are  distributed  to  all 
homeroom  teachers. 


(6)  A  microphone  with  an  exten¬ 
sion  cord  from  the  office  is 
•  placed  in  the  nearest  homeroom. 
The  loud  speaker  in  that  room 
is  shut  off  to  prevent  squeal. 


(7) 


A  member  of  the  staff,  whose 
voice  carries  well  over  the 
microphone  and  who  has  had 
experience  in  conducting  group 
tests,  takes  charge  with  the  aid 
of  a  proctor.  Preliminary  in¬ 
structions  are  broadcast  to  make 
sure  that  all  students  through¬ 
out  the  building  can  hear  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Then,  at  a  given  time 
announced  by  the  speaker,  the 
tests  are  distributed.  The 
speaker  conducts  the  test  in  the 
room  where  the  microphone  is 
located  and  simultaneously 
broadcasts  instructions  through¬ 
out  the  building. 


We  have  found  this  method  very 
practical  and  advantageous  in  many 
ways  and  offer  it  as  a  suggestion  to 
schools  having  a  complete  address 
system. 

Harry  H.  Pratt, 
Pompton  Lakes. 


Peace  Use  of  Atom  Study  Is  Proposed 

Operation  Atomic  Vision  has  been  velopment  which  originated  the  pro- 
launched  by  the  National  Association  gram.  Heber  H.  Ryan,  New  Jersey 
of  Secondary-School  Principals  to  en-  Assistant  Commissioner,  is  a  member 
courage  high  schools  throughout  the  of  the  committee, 
nation  to  incorporate  a  unit  on  the  First,  it  is  suggested  that  a  specific 
peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy  into  unit  on  peacetime  uses  of  atomic 

the  curriculum.  It  is  hoped  that  the  energy — its  social  and  economic  im- 

youth  of  the  country,  and  through  plications — be  offered  to  older  students 

them  the  adults,  will  understand  the  in  conjunction  with  their  English  and 

enormous  peacetime  potential  of  the  social  studies  classes.  Second,  it  is 

split  atom.  recommended  that  up>on  the  com- 

Plans  for  the  campaign  were  an-  pletion  of  this  unit  these  students 

nounced  recently  by  Dr.  Will  French,  should  present  the  material  they  have 

chairman  of  the  Association’s  Commit-  learned  to  as  many  adult  groups  in 

tee  on  Curriculum  Planning  and  De-  their  communities  as  possible. 


'Wrapped  up, 
ready  to  enjoy. 


with  a  GREYHOUND  EXPENSE-PAID  TOUR 


able.  If  you  have  a  special  trip  in  mind, 
jot  down  your  destination  on  margin  below 
the  coupon. 

CANADIAN  ROCKIES  TOUR  Q  COLONIAL 
VIRGINIA  TOUR  Q  COLORADO  SPRINGS  TOUR  Q 
FLORIDA  TOUR  Q  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 
TOUR  □.  GRAND  CANYON  TOUR  Q  GREAT 
SMOKY  MOUNTAINS  TOUR  Q  MACKINAC  ISLAND 
TOUR  n.  LOS  ANGELES  TOUR  Q  MAMMOTH  CAVE 
t  DIAMOND  CAVERNS  TOUR  Q  MEXICO  TOUR 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC  TOUR  Q  NEW  ENGLAND 
CIRCLE  TOUR  Q  NEW  YORK  CITY  TOUR  □. 
OLYMPIC  PENINSULA  TOUR  Q  PAUL  BUNYAN 
TOUR  O  PHILADELPHIA.  ATLANTIC  CITY  TOUR  □. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  TOUR  Q  SAN  FRANCISCO 
TOUR  Q  THOUSAND  ISLANDS  TOUR  UTAH 
PARKS  TOUR  Q  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  TOUR  D 


A  Greyhound  "/IfPMziwg  America  Tour'’is 
all  planned  and  paid  for  in  advance— with 
hotel  reservations  made  for  you,  sightsee¬ 
ing  tours  and  other  entertainment  ar¬ 
ranged— for  one  person  or  a  group.  Round 
trip  transportation  is  provided  over  your 
choice  of  scenic  routes,  at  the  lowest  fares 
in  modern  travel— with  the  assurance  of 
Greyhound  dependability  and  comfort  all 
the  way.  Just  a  few  of  many  examples 
are  listed  here.  Chech  the  one  that  inter¬ 
ests  you!  Then  mail  this  list  with  at¬ 
tach^  coupon,  for  complete  information. 
Many  other  Greyhound  tours  are  avail¬ 


MRIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  TOUR  INFORMATION 

Fill  In  this  coupon  and  moil  It  to:  GREYHOUND  HIGHWAY 
TOURS,  Dopt.  ST-S,  IDS  Wnst  AAoditon,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
B*  luro  to  put  chock-mark  opposite  tour  which  intorosts  you. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

III  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  I 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW, 

III  STATE  AID,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW  STATE  AH)  PENSIONS 


Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

If  a  teacher  with  two  years  service 
in  a  school  district  is  granted  a  mater¬ 
nity  leave  of  eighteen  months,  does  she 
have  tenure  when  she  returns? 

No.  There  is  no  law  in  this  State 
which  gives  a  teacher  tenure  under 
the  above  circumstances. 

A  teacher  under  tenure  detiring  to 
relinquish  his  position  gave  the  employ¬ 
ing  Board  of  Education  SO  days  notice 
of  his  intention  to  resign.  The  local 
Board  of  Education  refused  to  approve 
of  the  release  of  this  teacher.  What  is 
the  law  governing  such  procedure? 

Any  teacher,  principal,  or  supervis¬ 
ing  principal,  under  tenure,  desiring 
to  relinquish  his  position,  shall  give 
the  employing  Board  of  Education  60 
days’  written  notice  of  his  intention, 
unless  the  local  Board  of  Education 
shall  approve  of  a  release  on  shorter 
notice.  Any  teacher  failing  to  give 
such  notice  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
unprofessional  conduct,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may  suspend  his  certificate 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into 
between  a  teacher  and  the  employing 
Board  of  Education.  Approximately 
seven  months  before  the  termination  of 
the  contract  the  local  Board  of  Elduca- 
tion  is  informed  that  the  teacher  does 
not  have  a  proper  teacher’s  certificate 
in  full  force  and  effect.  What  effect 
does  this  have  on  the  contract  in 
question? 

The  contract  is  terminated.  Any 
contract  or  engagement  between  a 
Board  of  Education  and  a  teacher  shall 
cease  and  determine  and  be  of  no  effect 
against  the  Board  whenever  the  Board 
shall  ascertain  by  notice  in  writing 
received  from  the  County  or  City 
Superintendent  or  otherwise,  that  the 
teacher  is  not  in  possession  of  a  proper 
teacher’s  certificate  in  full  force  and 
effect,  notwithstanding  the  term  or 
engagement  for  which  the  contract 
was  made  may  not  then  have  expired. 

If  a  teacher  under  tenure  is  granted 
a  sick  leave  and  after  recovering  re¬ 
turns  to  his  former  position,  what  effect 
does  this  have  on  his  tenure  rights. 

A  teacher  under  the  above  circum¬ 
stances  shall  be  re-employed  with  the 
same  tenure  status  as  he  possessed  at 
the  time  his  services  were  discontinued, 
provided,  his  absence  did  not  exceed 
a  period  of  two  years,  R.  S.  18:5-50.5. 


Frederick  L.  Hipp 
NJEA  Executive  Secretary 

How  much  additional  state  aid  is 
being  provided  this  year? 

The  new  state  aid  bill  does  not 
specify  any  amount,  but  it  is  expected 
that  about  $9,500,000  will  be  included 
in  the  appropriations  bill  for  distribu¬ 
tion  under  it. 

How  much  will  our  district  get? 

About  $15.68  per  weighted  pupil 
if  the  total  is  $9,500,000.  It  should  be 
about  73%  of  the  amount  listed  for 
your  district  in  the  $20  PLAN  figures. 
Exact  amounts  are  being  figured  by 
the  State  Department,  and  should  be 
sent  out  after  the  Appropriations  bill 
is  passed. 

How  nuiy  this  money  be  used? 

For  current  expenses,  or  to  build  up 
the  local  board's  surplus 

EXCEPT  THAT 

An  amendment  provides  that  the 
money  shall  also  reduce  taxes  this  year 
in  districts  which  have  increased  their 
tax  rates  for  current  expenses  in  their 
1948-49  school  budgets.  It  would  work 
this  way: 

A.  —  Divide-  your  1947-48  current 
expense  item  by  the  1947  ratables. 

B.  —  Divide  your  1948-49  current 
expense  item  by  the  1948  ratables. 

C.  —  Subtract  A  from  B. 

D.  —  Multiply  the  result  by  the 
1948  ratables. 

Out  of  the  additional  state  aid,  the 
amount  D  must  be  applied  to  tax 
reduction  this  year.  The  balance,  if 
any,  is  for  the  use  of  the  local  board. 

If  the  amount  D  is  more  than  the 
district  would  receive  in  additional 
state  aid,  all  the  additional  aid — but  no 
more — goes  to  tax  reduction. 

If  the  amount  D  would  bring  the 
total  school  tax  rate  for  1948  ^low 
the  1947  rate,  only  the  amount  needed 
to  bring  the  tax  down  to  the  ’47  rate 

would  go  for  tax  reduction. 


John  A.  Woodt  ^rd 
’  Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

The  attention  of  members  of  the  fund 
is  invited  to  an  article  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  which  is  very  readable  and  very 
informative  on  the  subject  of  the  basis 
of  how  members’  contribution  rates  are 
fixed.  That  article  was  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  it 
has  the  Trustees’  full  approval. 

A  law  passed  in  1946  gives  new- 
entrant  members  the  right  to  retire 
at  ages  younger  than  sixty-two  after 
they  have  established  credit  for  thirty- 
five  years  of  service.  The  annual 
income  under  this  type  of  retirement 
is  1)  whatever  annuity  the  savings 
account  will  support  and  2)  a  greatly 
reduced  pension  from  the  State. 

The  extent  of  the  reduction  in  the 
pension  is  recited  on  page  fourteen 
of  the  28th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

The  law  which  permits  this  retire¬ 
ment,  Chapter  153,  P.  L.  1946,  also 
permits  the  member  to  make  additional 
contributions  so  as  to  increase  the 
annuity  at  retirement.  The  limit  is 
to  make  the  combined  annuity  and 
reduced  pension  produce  the  same 
allowance  which  would  have  been  avail¬ 
able  had  the  member  continued  to 
teach  until  age  sixty-two. 

In  requesting  m  quotation  of  terms, 
a  member  should  say  how  big  an  allow¬ 
ance  he  wants  to  receive  or  should  ask 
how  snoall  his  allowance  will  be  if  he 
makes  no  additional  contributions. 

This  earlier  retirement  becomes 
available  to  many  new-entrant  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  claimed  prior  service. 
The  lump  sum  payment  or  the  increased 
contribution  rate  to  which  these  mem¬ 
bers  have  agreed,  in  order  to  pur¬ 
chase  credit  for  prior  service  on  the 
assumption  of  retirement  at  age  sixty- 
two,  do  not  establish  full  pension 
credit,  if  retirement  is  claimed  at  ages 
younger  than  sixty-two.  Additional 
contributions  have  to  be  made  if  the 
member  wants  pension  credit  for  full 
prior  service  on  retiring  at  younger 
ages. 
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GOOD 


A  study  bast’d  «in  reports  from  821 
school  children  in  a  large  eastern  city 
indicated  that  even  among  families  with 
high  incomes,  over  half  of  the  children 
needed  to  improve  their  eating  habits. 

MATiaiALS  ARI  FRII 


NUTRITION  TRAININO  I 

IN  ALL  INCOMI  GROUPS 


Write  for  informatu)n  alMtut  our  c«)m- 
plete  materials  and  services  f«>r  develop¬ 
ing  school-community  nutrition  and 
health  education  programs. 


“Winky”  is  a  toy  monkey  who 
never  knows  where  his  next  meal 
is  coming  from.  Every  day  one  of 
the  children  in  the  classroom  serves 
him  a  meal — a  paper  version  of 
the  very  dinner  the  youngster  ate 
the  night  Itefore.  The  class  then 
gathers  around  to  discuss  Winky’s 
menu  .  .  .  They  offer  comments 
— and  they  learn. 

And  there  you  have  the  basis  of 
a  valuable  lesson  in  nutrition — 
simple,  yet  dramatic  enough  to 
interest  the  youngest  school  child. 
The  Shinnston,  West  Virginia, 
teacher  who  uses  a  toy  monkey  / 
to  improve  her  pupils’  eating  / 
habits,  is  just  one  of  a  grow-  / 
ing  number  of  similar- 
ly  enterprising  educators. 

Using  basic  e<lucational  materials 
provided  by  General  Mills— and 


encouraged  by  the  excellent  results 
of  nutrition  training  in  the  class¬ 
room — teachers  are  increasingly 
devising  new  ways  of  working  the 
study  of  foods  into  the  curriculum. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  al)out 
General  Mills  “Program  of  Assist¬ 
ance  in  Nutrition  and  Health 
Education,”  write  to:  Education 
Section,  Public  Siervices  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  Mills,  Minneapolis 
1,  Minnesota. 


Copyright  1148, 
General  Millt,  Inc. 


Total-day  Diots 
FAIR 


"  POOR 

•  I  • 


The  monkey  who  came  to  dinner 


P odci^O^tCCl I  P Cl — Laffabetically  Arranged  By  George  W.  ^ 


RIGHT,  Glassboro 


Attention!  I  want  your  attention. 

•  •'  • 

Before  my  operation  .  .  . 


Can’t  you  see  I’m 
Dont  do  that! 


Face  front! 

•  •  • 

Go  to  the  office! 

•  •  • 

He  comes  from  a  poor  home. 

•  •  •  . 

Imagine  saying  that  to  me. 


Just  look  at  your  hands. 

'•  •  • 

Keep  quiet. 

•  •  • 

Let  me  show  you. 

•  •  • 

More  papers  to  correct,  look  at  this  pile. 

•  •  • 

A  one  of  that!  Sone  of  that! 

•  •  • 

One  at  a  time. 

•  •  • 

But  your  hands  down. 

•  •  • 

Queer  kids,  if  you  ask  me. 

Remain  in  your  seats. 


Stop  squirming. 


T&e  "TflouteHtf 


The  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in 
Stanton  one-room  school  had  reached 
page  67  in  their  workbook.  The  lesson 
dealt  with  the  formation  of  a  club. 
The  teacher  realized  that  the  pupils, 
with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  rural 
children,  were  accepting  the  lesson 
with  its  full  vital  significance,  and 
that  she  must  not  let  them  down. 

During  the  ensuing  discussion,  it 
was  decided  to  form  a  Good  Citizen¬ 
ship  Club,  and  to  invite  everyone,  from 
Beginners- Seven,  to  meet  for  that 
purpose  the  following  Friday  at  2:00. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  veiy 
short  statement  of  the  genesis  and 
purpose  of  the  club.  Boys  and  girls 
bubbled  over  with  enthusiasm.  Their 
discussion  was  directed  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  evaluation  of  such  terms  as 
social-mindedness.  civic-consciousness, 
high-principled  conduct.  They  decided 
then  and  there  to  draw  up  a  CODE  OF 
CONDUCT  for  Stanton  School.  Here 
it  is: 

Since  the  Code — meat  of  the  matter 
—  had  been  given  ample  time  to 
develop,  the  school  bus  arrived  before 
formal  details  of  organization  were 
settled.  The  high  enthusiasm  was  used 
to  hammer  into  shape  a  lofty  purpose, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  dissipate  into 
the  relatively  minor,  though  important 
side-line  of  club  organization.  We 
agreed  to  hold  the  organization  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  following  Friday  and  choose 
our  officers  then. 

Throughout  the  week,  the  boys  and 
girls  must  have  given  thought  to  suit¬ 
able  persons  for  office;  so  had  the 
teacher!  \X''hat  was  her  dismay,  at 
the  second  meeting,  on  perceiving  a 
strong  movement  to  elect,  for  president. 
the  most  troublesome  boy  in  the  school! 
But.  realizing  that  she  faced  the  first 
test  by  the  children  of  the  democratic 
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process,  she  gulped  and  agreed.  How 
great  was  her  reward!  This  fifth  grade 
boy  became  a  most  staunch  upholder 
of  law  and  order  in  all  school  affairs! 

.\s  the  weeks  have  rolled  on,  we 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  having 
a  group  of  children  stand  before  the 
school  at  each  club  meeting  and  at 
other  assemblies;  each  child  recites 
one  article  of  the  code.  Also,  the  club 
has  voted  to  do  intensive  work  on  one 


That’s  the  year  I  got  my  degree. 

a  a  a 

Unification,  integration,  articulation. 

a  a  a 

^  here’s  your  excuse? 

a  a  a 

Xmas.  Merry  Xmas  and  Happy  New 
Year,  children. 

a  a  a 

You  may  go  but  hurry  up.  Don’t  sit 
there  and  dream. 

a  a  a 

Zephyrs.  Zephyrs.  Let’s  float  like 
little  Zephyrs. 


By  Alice  Lynne  Headley 
Stanton 

article  a  week,  without  forgetting 
the  others. 

Last  week,  it  was  necessary  to 
re-copv  the  code,  since  the  mount  had 
become  messy.  As  the  chosen  com¬ 
mittee  removed  it,  one  of  its  most 
lukewarm  followers  said,  with  fallen 
face.  “Aw!  Are  you  going  to  take 
IT  down?”  He  was  soon  reassured. 

Such  are  some  of  the  intangible 
rewards  of  teaching! 


Stanton  School 
CODE  OF  CONDUCT 

1.  Be  honest  with  yourself  and  everyone  else. 

2.  Keep  your  school  reputation  GOOD. 

Be  polite  in  and  out  of  school. 

Be  ORDERLY  on  your  way  home  from  school. 

3.  Play  games  FAIRLY. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  give  the  <»ther  fellow  a  break. 

Be  KIND. 

4.  Keep  your  school  appearance  NEAT. 

Always  throw  PAPERS  in  waste  container  or  stove. 

5.  OBEY  your  elders. 

6.  Act  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

7.  Be  HELPFUL  to  all. 

8.  Control  your  temper. 

9.  Stamp  out  hate. 

10.  Avoid  arguments. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Millions  of  hard-earned  taxpayer  doUars 

are  invested  annually  in  school  textbooks. 

Unless  they  are  protected  against  the  ravages  of  weather 
and  constant  handling — a  tremendous  waste  takes  place. 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 


are  your  GHf-Edged  Security 

for  100%  Service  from  your  Textbooks! 

^  They  make  Textbooks  Last  1-3  Years  Longer! 

Holden  Covers  are  expressly  made  to  take  the 
“heating”  of  wear  and  weather. 

Samples  Free 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSEHS 


See  the  brand  new  194S  series 

Just  off  press 

New  FORM  S  and 

LANGUAGE  FOR  DAILY  USE 

Manual  for  Interpreting 

METROPOLITAN 

hy  Dawson  and  Miller 

ACHIEVEMENT 

TESTS 

A  series  of  lan§;iiage  textbooks  for  grades 

Form  R  published  last  fall 

3  through  8.  achieving: 

• 

See  the  netv  Clark 

*  rich,  stimulating  content  ' 

WORKBOOKS  in 

*  a  wide  variety  of  language  situations 

*  full  systematic  coverage  of  skills 

ARITHMETIC 

*  continuous  program  of  grainmer  readiness  and  graiiimar 

grades  1-8 

•  strong  maintenance  and  review  program 

for  a  meaningful  foundation 
for  skill  in  computation 

Superbly  planned  and  organized 

for  resourcefulness  in  problem 
solving 

Skillfully  motivated 

By  the  authors  of  the 

widelv  used 

Interesting  .  .  .  Teachable  .  .  .  Workable 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  YOUNG 

AMERICA 

Already  adopted  hy  Florida.  South  Carolina,  Nevada 

textbooks  for  grades  3-8 

Yonkers-on-HudKon  5,  RrvrhL-  v  Represented  by  C.  C.  Rcnick 

New  York  ^  OriCl  OOOK  l^OIlipdny  gg,,  p^nwood  Ave,  Plainfield 
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One  of  the  grand  hotels  of  the  world  is  in  your 
own  home  state.  From  far  and  near,  distinguished 
travelers  come  to  savor  its  uniquely  homey  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  go  away  singing  its  praises.  So,  too,  do 
important  convention  groups  that  make  these  hotels 
their  meeting-place.  Whether  bent  on  business  or 
pleasure— or  a  judicious  mixture  of  both—  you’ll  find 
friendly  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  and  its  unmatched 
facilities  at  your  service,  all  year  ’round. 


Leader  Training 

Institute  Is  Set 

The  NEA  Institute  of  Organization 
Leadership  will  meet  for  the  third 
summer  at  American  University  in. 
Washington  July  26-August  20.  A 
selected  group  of  teacher  association 
officials  will  receive  four  weeks  of 
intensive  training  in  organization 
leadership. 

The  course  will  consist  of  material 
on  public  speaking,  journalism  and 
public  relations;  parliamentary  law; 
history,  structure  and  program  of  our 
professional  association;  and  indi¬ 
vidual  planning  for  1948-49  by  each 
member  of  the  Institute. 

Interested  officials  of  local  associa¬ 
tions  can  secure  enrollment  blanks 
from  the  Editor,  NEA  Journal,  1201 
16th  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Tray  more  Headquarters 

For  NJEA,  November  11-14 

The  Traymore  Hotel  will  be  Conven¬ 
tion  Headquarters  next  November.  The 
convention  dates  are  November  11, 12, 
13  and  14.  Teachers  are  urged  to  make 
their  convention  reservations  for  next 
November  well  in  advance.  Here  is  a 
list  of  Atlantic  City  Hotels  with  their 
convention  rates: 


Boardwalk  Hotels 

Single 

Double 

Ambassador  . 

.  169 

$9-14 

Apollo  . 

— 

$8-12 

Breakers  . 

.  $4-7 

$5-12 

Brighton  . 

.  $7 

$9-14 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 

.  $6-10 

$8-18 

Chelsea  . 

.15.25-6.75 

$6.75-15 

Claridge  . 

.  $6-14 

$9-17 

Dennis  . 

.  $6-8 

$9-14 

Marlborough-Blenheim  . 

.  $6-10 

$9-16 

Mayflower  . 

.  $5  6 

$7-12 

New  Belmont . 

.  $56 

$7-12 

President . 

.  $5-10 

$8-14 

Ritz-Carlton  . 

.  $6-8 

$9-14 

St.  Charles  . 

.  $5-12 

$7-14 

Seaside  . 

.  $5-11 

$8-14 

Shelburne  . 

.  $6-16 

$9-18 

Strand  . 

.  $4.50-6 

$9-12 

Traymore  . 

.  $6-14 

$9-18 

Avenue  Hotels 
Boscobel  . 

$8 

Clarendon  . 

.  $5 

$7 

Colton  Manor . 

.  $5-9 

$8-12 

Columbus  . 

,  - 

$6 

Crillon*  . 

— 

$8-10 

Eastbourne  . 

.  - 

$7.50-8 

Flanders  . 

.  $5 

$7-9 

Fox  Manor  . 

.  - 

$8-10 

Holmhurst . 

— 

$7-8 

Jefferson  . : . 

.  $6 

$7-10 

Kentucky  . 

.  $3.50 

$6-7 

Lafayette . 

.  $5-6 

$8-10 

Lexington  . 

.  $6  $6.50-8.50 

Madison  . 

.  $4.50-6 

$7-10 

Monticello . 

— 

$7 

Morton  . 

.  $5-6 

$7-9 

Penn  Atlantic . 

.  .  - 

$7 

Runnymede  . 

.  $4-7.50 

$6-10 

Senator  . 

.  $4.50-7 

$7-12 

Sterling  . 

.  $4-5 

$6-7 

Villa  D’Este  . 

— 

$814 

'Iticludrs  Breakfast. 
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Everybody  Gets  In  The  Act 


By  Esther  B.  Barnes 
Rumson 

Rumson  High  School  is  a  six-year 
high  school  with  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  students.  But  the  students  in  this 
small  school  want  the  same  things  as 
students  in  larger  schools.  After  it 
became  a  full-fledged  high  school,  the 
senior  class  presented  a  Senior  Play, 
and  had  various  other  activities  to 
raise  the  money  they  wanted  for  trips, 
a  yearbook,  etc.  It  meant  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  the  teacher  who  was  senior 
adviser  to  supervise  all  of  these 
activities. 

About  six  years  ago  it  was  decided 
to  try  out  a  plan  which  all  concerned 
feel  has  worked  out  most  satisfactorily. 
It  is  called  the  Cooperative  Plan,  as 
all  members  of  the  faculty  can  be 
called  upon  to  help  in  any  activity, 
though  some  hold  appointed  positions. 
More  than  that,  the  activities  are  the 
activities  of  all  the  pupils  of  all  six 
classes,  not  just  those  of  one  class. 

The  School  Play  shows  how  this 
plan  works.  The  Student  Council 
appoints  a  committee  which,  with  the 
advice  of  the  head  of  the  English 
Department,  selects  the  play  to  be 
given.  Any  pupil  in  school  may  try 
out  for  any  desired  part,  and  a  pupil- 
faculty  committee  makes  the  final 
choice. 

The  head  of  the  English  department, 
assisted  by  one  or  more  appointed 
faculty  members,  coaches  the  produc¬ 
tion.  The  shop  teacher  with  the  help 
of  some  of  his  pupils  prepares  the 
stage  set  He  also  trains  the  stage 
crew.  The  Art  department  does  any 
decorating  of  the  stage,  and  prepares 
and  distributes  the  posters.  The  Home 
Economics  department  takes  care  of 
the  costumes.  The  programs  are 

E repared,  stenciled  and  mimeographed 
y  Uie  Commercial  department.  Another 
conunittee  takes  care  of  the  make-up. 
In  all  of  these  activities,  the  pupils 
do  the  work,  supervised  by  a 
faculty  member. 

Ticket  sales  are  handled  by  the  head 
of  the  Mathematics  department,  who 
is  also  treasurer  for  non-athletic  student 
activities.  He  orders  the  tickets,  dis¬ 
tributes  them  to  home-room  chairmen, 
each  of  whom  in  turn  is  responsible 
for  distribution  to  pupils  in  his  home¬ 
room.  Each  chairman  must  keep  a 


complete  record  on  all  tickets.  Later, 
he  must  see  that  all  tickets  are  retiuned 
or  paid  for.  The  chairmen  turn  all 
money  over  to  the  faculty  treasurer, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  performance, 
the  report  sheets  are  also  turned  over 
to  him.  Careful  account  is  kept  of  all 
tickets,  for  each  pupil  must  accept 
responsibility  for  each  ticket  he  takes. 

The  night  of  the  performance  the 
treasurer,  with  a  faculty  assistant,  is 
in  charge  of  door  sales,  and  of  usher¬ 
ing,  since  student  ushers  collect  the 
tickets  at  the  door. 

The  money  from  the  play  is  handled 
through  a  special  account  in  the  high 
school  student  activities,  which  handles 
all  student  monies.  From  that  account 
the  treasurer  pays  the  bills.  After  the 
proceeds  are  determined,  the  treasurer 
then  ends  the  special  account  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  proceeds  to  all  the  classes 
in  proportion  to  the  student  sale  of 
tickets  by  classes. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed 
when  the  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra 
present  a  program,  or  when  the 
students  put  on  a  gymnastic  exhibition. 

The  faculty  approve  this  plan,  for 
each  has  his  designated  job,  and  knows 
just  what  his  part  is.  One  doesn’t  have 
to  carry  the  responsibility  for  the 
composite  performance.  The  students 
like  it,  for  a  greater  number  have  an 
interest  and  an  active  part  in  each 
school  affair,  and  they  know  their  own 
treasury  will  benefit.  That  the  com¬ 
munity  likes  it  is  shown  by  increased 
interest  in  school  activities;  for 
instance,  the  school  play  is  now  pre¬ 
sented  on  two  evenings  each  year,  each 
time  with  a  capacity  audience,  where 
it  used  to  be  hard  to  fill  the  auditorium 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

“PENN  VILLA”  on  beautiful  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Ave.,  boardwalk  block  near  Steel 
Pier.  Cozy  rooms,  running  water,  some 
with  baths,  innerspring  mattresses.  Spring 
rates,  |2.50  to  |3.00  daily,  or  $15.00  to 
$18.00  weekly,  per  guest,  two  or  more  to 
a  room.  Summer  rates  somewhat  higher. 
Parking  facilities.  Bath  houses  and  show¬ 
ers  for  use  of  guests.  Ideal  Guest  House 
for  discriminating  teachers. 

ANNIE  L.  MARTIN,  Propr. 
Phone:  49422 


Bnt^l 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

Atlantic  City 


Situated  3  blocks  from 
Convention  Hall 


^PACious  parlors,  broad  sun 
decks  and  unusual  public 
meeting  rooms  available  seat¬ 
ing  from  25  to  2,000  persons 
for  the  convenience  of  the 
convention  delegates.  World 
famous  cuisine  with  prices 
tailored  to  fit  the  convention 
budget. 


Special  Convention  Rates 
DAILY  —  EUROPE  Ay  PLAE 

Double  room  (twin  beds)  and 
bath . $6.75  to  $15 

Single  room  and  bath . .  $5.25-$6.75 

Two  rooms  and  one  bath  for  3 
persons  . $12.00 

Two  rooms  and  one  bath  for  4 
persons  . $15.00 

Double  room  (twin  beds),  run¬ 
ning  water . $5.25-$6 

Single  room,  running  water 

$3.75-$4.50 


TELEPHONE  4  1251 


.S-veral  retired  superintendents  or  principals  needed  in  this  state,  either  for  part  or 
full  time  selling  of  educational  seat  work,  flash  cards,  wall  charts,  etc.,  by  old 
established,  educational  publishing  firm.  Liberal  commission. 

Write  to  SALES  MANAGER,  The  PlymoBth  Press,  ZMl  W.  SSrd  St.,  Chleste  M>,  lUlnels 
EdacatlonsI  Publishers 


MAY,  1948 


HENRY  M.  McNAMARA 
Resident  Manager 
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WILL  sue  eiAsse, 

IN  FIVE  YEARS? 


**  answer  YOU! 

Light  is  the  deciding  factor  which  determines 
the  "see-ability”  of  young  eyes.  Is  it  the  right  quality?  Is  there 
enough  of  it? 

YOU,  as  a  member  of  the  educational  board, 
can  pioneer  classroom  lighting  which  will  protect  young  eyes  and 
lead  to  more  comfortable  and  easier  seeing. 

Actually,  light  by  itself  is  not  enough.  The 
color  of  the  ceiling  and  the  reflectance  of  the  walls,  chalk  boards 
(which  can  be  yellow,  green  or  white),  trim,  desk  tops  and  flooring 
all  must  work  together  to  produce  an  "atmosphere  for  learning”. 

This  is  fresh,  clean,  colorful.  It’s  a  big  step  away  from  the  old 
classroom  with  tan  and  brown  walls,  dark  oak  desks  and  poor 
illumination.  It  makes  for  easier  teaching.  It  makes  for  quicker 
learning. 

A  Public  Service  lighting  engineer  will  gladly 
aid  in  planning  your  classroom  lighting. 

PVBLIC®SERVICE 


A-l  68-48 
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Pick  Dr.  Dillon 
As  Speaker  For 
Classroom  Lunch 

Dr.  Emma  E.  Dillon,  Coun- 
sellor-at-Law,  will  be  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  Spring 
Luncheon  of  the  New  Jersey 
Elementary  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  on  Saturday, 
June  5.  It  will  be  held  at 
Washington  Crossing  Inn, 
Washington  Crossing,  Penna., 
at  12:30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Dillon  will  speak  on 
“The  Status  of  Women  Un¬ 
der  the  New  Constitution  of 
New  Jersey.”  Mrs.  May  C. 
Smith  of  Trenton,  Classroom 
Teacher  President,  will  pre¬ 
side.  Mrs.  Geneva  R.  Lons¬ 
dale  of  Trenton  is  general 
chairman  of  the  luncheon 
committee.  Classroom  teach¬ 
ers  and  their  friends  are 
invited. 

Reservations  should  be 
made  by  May  28  with  Mrs. 
Louise  S.  Vollmer,  34  Rose 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Tickets  are  $2.00. 

New  Ads  Ready 
To  Back  Schools 

A  new  collection  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  Advertising 
Council  campaign  for  schools 
is  now  available.  Under  the 
title  “Why  it’s  good  business 
to  improve  our  schools.”  it 
appeals  directly  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  general  adver¬ 
tiser  to  support  the  campaign. 

All  the  materials  illustrated 
in  the  supplement  are  avail¬ 
able  free  in  mat  form  for 
use  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Requests  for  it  should 
be  directed  to  The  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  11  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York  18. 


Paterson  Teachers  Celebrate 
Peace  With  Goodwill  Dinner 


Speaker  Zellers.  Superintendent  Srhmerber,  and  Mayor  De  Vita 
at  the  Paterson  Dinner. 


diver  Is  Chosen 
To  Lead  VocArts 
At  "Best”  Meeting 

Holmes  A.  Cliver  of  Sum¬ 
mit  was  elected  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  Vocational 
and  Arts  Association  at  a 
highly  successful  convention 
in  Asbury  Park  March  18-20. 

A  shadow  was  cast  over 
the  convention  by  the  death 
on  March  1  of  John  J.  Ber- 
illa  of  Phillipsburg,  who  had 
served  the  Association  for 
many  years  as  secretary  and 
editor  of  the  NJVAA  News 
Mageizine. 

Marie  Pentz,  ending  her 
presidency,  presided  over  the 
annual  banquet;  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Luncheon  was  its  usual 
hilarious  success,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibit  attracted  many  visitors. 
It  featured  both  commercial 
and  school  materials. 


Teachers  Are  Offered  Scholarships 

At  Audubon  Mature  Center  Sessions 


Garden  clubs  and  conserva¬ 
tion  groups  in  New  Jersey 
and  other  states  are  providing 
scholarships  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Workshops  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Audubon  Na¬ 
ture  Center  at  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  next  summer. 
Interested  teachers  are  asked 
to  apply. 

“The  workshop  course  is 
designed  to  give  teachers  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  out- 
of-doors,”  says  Charles  E. 


Mohr,  director  of  the  Center. 
“Through  first-hand  experi¬ 
ence,  they  develop  a  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  making  wiser  use 
of  our  soil,  water,  plants,  and 
wildlife — our  renewable  nat¬ 
ural  resources.” 

Information  about  the  1948 
summer  program  and  about 
scholarship  opportunities  can 
be  secured  from  The  Na¬ 
tional  Audubon  Society,  1000 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  28, 
New  York. 


Contest  Winners 


Three  New  Jersey  high 
school  seniors  were  awarded  i 
scholarships  in  the  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  scholarship  contest.  They 
were  N.  Thorne  Griscom  of 
Haddonfield,  Dennis  G.  Lyons 
of  Jersey  City,  and  Paul  L. 
Priest  of  Elizabeth.  They 
were  chosen  from  1800  New  ' 
Jersey  candidates.  They  get  I 
full  tuition  fees,  a  $25  a  | 
month  allowance,  and  some 
travel  money  to  the  college 
of  their  choice. 

College  entrance  awards  of 
$50  went  to  ten  other  pupils, 
representing  Rahway,  Hill¬ 
side,  Westfield,  North  Plain- 
field,  Newark  Academy, 
Montclair  Academy,  East 
Orange,  Ramsey,  Long 
Branch,  and  Beard’s  School, 
Orange. 


Florence  C.  McNey  of 
Pleasantville,  New  Jersey, 
took  an  honorable  mention 
in  the  Laidlaw  Brothers 
teacher  recruitment  contest. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  the 
three  best  essays  on  “How  I, 
A  Teacher,  Can  Inspire  My 
Pupils  to  Enter  the  'Teaching 
Profession.” 


Milton  Bradley’s  “America  ! 
the  Beautiful”  Crayon  Art  | 
Contest  had  pupils  from 
Mountain  View,  Highland 
Park,  Boonton,  Cranford, 
Scotch  Plains,  Cedar  Grove, 
and  Union  listed  among  the 
state  winners.  The  contest 
was  started  last  year  to  help 
stimulate  art  in  the  lower 
grades.  There  were  more  than 
70,000  entries. 


I  Paterson  teachers  staged  a 
gala  celebration  of  their  prog¬ 
ress  in  their  salary  campaign, 
on  April  13.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  dinner  at  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Hotel,  in  Paterson, 
with  more  than  50  guests. 

Among  them  were  Mayor 
Michael  U.  De  Vita  and  other 
members  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment;  the  members  and  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  staff  of  the 
NJEA,  members  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education,  representatives  of 
labor,  business  and  the  press, 
and  the  members  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiating  committee  of  the 
United  Teachers  of  Paterson. 

President  Leo  Minuskin  of 
the  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
minded  the  teachers  that  the 
most  valuable  good  will  was 
that  taken  home  by  their 
pupils.  Superintendent  Louis 
I  Schmerber  was  a  genial  toast¬ 
master.  Among  the  sneakers 
were  the  Mayor.  Michael  U. 
De  Vita,  John  A.  Zellers,  Ber¬ 
tha  Lawrence,  Rev.  Sidney 
Menk  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee. 

F.  Gladyce  Camwell  was 
general  chairman  of  the  din¬ 
ner,  and  President  Jeanne 
Van  Wyk,  president  of  the 
Paterson  Teachers  Assn,  wel¬ 
comed  the  guests.  Among 
them  was  Commissioner  M.  A. 
j  Kaltz,  who  vigorously  sup¬ 
ported  revised  salary  sched¬ 
ules  for  Paterson  teachers. 

Veteran  Teacher 
Heads  Salem  High 

Marie  Oehrle  has  been 
named  principal  of  Salem 
High  School.  After  teaching 
in  the  school  for  27  years. 
Miss  Oehrle  was  made  acting 
principal  on  the  resignation 
of  Merrill  F.  Fairheller.  'The 
appointment  was  made  offi¬ 
cial  at  the  March  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

Newark  Principals 
Initiate  Bulletin 

’The  Newark  principals  have 
issued  the  first  number  of 
“The  Newark  Principal”,  a 
public  relations  bulletin.  It 
features  material  on  state  aid. 
The  43  Newark  principals 
boast  that  their  organization 
I  dates  back  to  1869;  William 
j  R.  Smith  is  president  of  the 
I  group,  and  Leon  Mones  edits 
I  its  new  publication. 
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Economist  Speaks 
At  Rutgers  Meet 


Dr.  Broadu?  Mitchell,  economics  lecturer  at  Rutgers, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  Secondary  Schools 
Conference  scheduled  for  April  30-May  1  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Two  main  meetings  were  to  be  held  on  Friday,  with 
special  subject  meetings  on  Saturday. 

High  school  principals.  I  -  ~  = 


deans,  and  department  heads  | 
were  to  open  the  conference, 
with  addresses  by  Dr.  Abel 
Hanson  of  Elizabeth  and  Dr. 
Lloyd  E.  Foster  of  Newark.  ' 
Dr.  Foster’s  topic  was  “Edu¬ 
cation  for  Living.” 

At  the  general  session  Dr. 
Mitchell  was  to  speak  on  “The 
Economic  Lesson  America 
Has  Learned.”  Also  on  that 
program  was  Dr.  John  H. 
Bosshart.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  on  “The  Expan¬ 
sion  and  Improvement  of 
Secondary  Schools.” 

At  Saturday  sessions  math¬ 
ematics  teachers  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  panel  on  the  Guid¬ 
ance  Pamphlet  in  Mathemat¬ 
ics  for  High  School  Students. 
Contributing  to  it  were  Dr. 
Virgil  Mallory  of  Montclair 
STC,  Dr.  Frank  J.  McMackin 
of  Jersey  City  Junior  College, 
and  Edith  Day  of  Teaneck. 

Outstanding  speakers  for 
other  meetings  were  Dr.  Carl 
Van  Doren  on  “World  Fed-  | 
eration  for  Peace”  for  the  , 
English  teachers:  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Chastney  of  Montpelier, 
Vt..  and  Spencer  Miller,  State  ! 
Highway  Commissioner  be-  ’ 
fore  the  Classical  Teachers:  j 
Beulah  M.  Van  Volkenburgh 
of  the  Prudential  before  the  ] 
Business  Education  Group. 

The  Business  Education 
Group  had  also  scheduled  a 
report  on  the  preliminary 
finding  of  its  recent  surv'ey 
of  business  education.  New 
Jersey  science  teachers  had 
planned  a  tour  of  the  school 
of  agriculture:  and  art  teach¬ 
ers  looked  forward  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  Mexican  art.  The 
Guidance  and  Personnel 
Group  anticipated  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  contribution  of 
Service  Clubs  to  secondary 
school  guidance. 


Creek  Teacher 
Is  On  His  Way 
To  Visit  Here 


A  teacher  from  Greece  is 
on  his  way  to  visit  the  schools 
of  New  Jersey  and  its  neigh¬ 
boring  states  as  a  guest  of 
the  Classroom  Teachers.  His 
hostess,  for  a  stay  of  some 
three  months,  will  be  Lena 
Porreca  of  Hackensack, 
Northeastern  Regional  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Classroom  ' 
group,  aided  by  state  presi¬ 
dents. 

He  will  visit  a  great  many 
schools  in  all  the  states,  will 
attend  as  many  professional 
and  organization  meetings  as 
possible,  will  go  with  other 
visiting  teachers  from  abroad 
to  a  seminar  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  will  be  a 
guest  at  the  NEA  Convention 
in  Cleveland.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant,  Miss  Porreca  feels,  is  j 
the  need  of  getting  him  in 
all  types  of  American  homes.  I 
and  of  letting  him  see  how  | 
Americans  live,  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor. 

It  all  started  more  than  a 
year  ago,  at  the  Classroom 
Teacher  Conference  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford  Ohio  (we 
always  find  that  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  and  confusing).  The  I 
150  teacher-leaders  at  that  j 
conference  gave  $10  each  to  ' 
bring  a  visitor  from  over-  | 
seas.  The  ball  kept  rolling,  j 
and  there  is  money  enough  i 
for  six  visitors — one  for  each  i 
Classroom  Teacher  region. 
Through  Miss  Porreca,  how-  | 
ever,  New  Jersey  gets  the  I 
first  one. 


Especially  “Females” 

In  its  “75  Years  Ago” 
column  the  Bordentown 
Register  reports  the  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  of  schools 
in  1873.  The  Burlington 
tax  collector,  the  county 
superintendent,  and  the 
local  school  trustees  were 
in  a  three-way  argument 
over  the  transfer  of  school 
funds. 

The  1873  Register  ex¬ 
plained,  “Meantime  the 
teachers  in  the  Township 
schools  are  deprived  of 
their  hard-earned  salaries, 
not  having  received  their 
wages  for  six  months.  The 
case  is  particularly  aggra¬ 
vating  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  a  number  of 
the  teachers  are  females, 
whose  total  dependence 
is  upon  the  fruit  of  their 
labors.” 


Bus-Ed  Workshop 
At  Paterson  STC 


Beach  Teachers 
Push  $20  Plan 


Point  Pleasant  Beach  has 
been  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  public  support 
of  state  school  aid.  The  teach¬ 
ers’  association  organized  a 
speakers  bureau,  consisting  of 
six  classroom  teachers,  two 
principals,  and  the  supervis¬ 
ing  principal.  A  mimeo¬ 
graphed  summary  of  ‘The  $20 
Plan”  was  prepared,  together 
with  local  figures. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Regional 
Workshop  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  for  business  teachers 
and  administrators  will  be 
held  at  the  Paterson  State 
Teachers  College  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  5. 

A  major  feature  will  be  a 
panel  discussion  on:  “How 
Much  Vocational  Skill  Should 
a  Business  Teacher  Have?” 
The  panel  will  consist  of 
Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  noted 
author  and  lecturer  on  secre¬ 
tarial  subjects:  Alan  C.  Lloyd, 
managing  editor  of  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Worid;  Dr. 
Foster  W.  Loso,  director  of 
business  education,  Elizabeth; 
Mrs.  Sara  Ruby,  Hawthorne 
High  School :  Charles  F.  Tem- 
pleman,  Passaic  Valley  High 
School.  Little  Falls;  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  T.  Van  Derveer, 
Montclair  State  Teachers 
College. 

The  evening  speaker  will 
be  Dr.  Peter  L.  Agnew,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  business 
education.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dr.  Agnew,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  an 
extended  trip,  will  talk  on 
“Business  Education  from 
East  to  West  As  I  Saw  it.” 

This  workshop  is  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  New 
Jersey  Business  Education 
I  Association  and  the  Paterson 
I  State  Teachers  College. 


Five  Brand  New 

TEXTBOOKS 


.  .  and  one  to  come 


Aid  Democracy 
In  Italy  Vote 


Interstate  Group 
Hears  Jerseymen 


New  Jersey  had  a  leading 
role  at  the  twelfth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Teacher  Education  Confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  March  17. 
John  P.  Milligan  of  Glen 


Two  New  Jersey  teachers  1 
really  did  something  to  halt  | 
the  spread  of  Communism  in  , 
Italy.  The  teachers  are  Pat 
Ferrucci  of  Montclair  and 
Eugene  Mazzola  of  Montclair.  { 
Mr.  Ferrucci,  who  is  Ameri-  I 
canism  officer  of  Vincent  J.  | 
Russo  Post  382.  American 
Legion,  in  Montclair,  drafted 
a  letter  setting  forth  the 
American  concepts  of  Free- 


Ridge  was  President.  Among  !  dom  and  an  interpretation  of 


the  speakers  on  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  were  Edgar  C.  Bye  of 
Montclair  STC.  Walter  Kops 
of  Plainfield,  and  Harry  S. 
Hill  of  Asbury  Park.  Ci<x)d- 
win  Watson  delivered  the 
main  address. 


the  European  Recovery  Plan. 

Mr.  Mazzola  translated  the 
letter  into  Italian,  it  was 
mimeographed  and  distributed 
to  other  members  of  the 
Legion  Post  for  mailing  to 
friends  and  relatives  abroad,  i 


Of  the  six  new  and  better  Iroquois  Textbooks 
heralded  in  our  March  and  April  advertising, 
five  ore  available  in  May.  They  ore: 

Science  and  You,  by  Fowler,  Collister,  and  Thurston 
A  General  Science  textbook  for  Grade  Seven 
Living  With  Science,  by  Fowler,  Collister,  and  Thurston 
A  General  Science  textbook  for  Grade  Eight 
Our  Surroundings,  1948  Copyright,  by  Fowler,  Collister 
and  Thurston 

A  favorite  General  Science  text  for  Grade  Nine, 
revised  and  brought  completely  up  to  date 
Roads  to  Anywhere,  by  Sbattnck 
A  Literature  Reader  for  Grade  Five 
Our  Own  United  States,  by  Southworth 

A  moiit  unusual  Senior  High  School  textbook  in 
.American  History 
Still  to  come,  and  soon,  is: 

Gateway  to  Adventure,  by  Sbattnck 
A  Literature  Reader  for  Grade  Four 

We  are  proud  of  these  books — and  we 
are  sure  that  you  will  like  them,  too! 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHINB  COMPANY,  INC. 

N.  J.  Representative:  R.  B.  M.  Farnsworth,  Madison 

Homo  Offico:  Iroquois  BuiMing,  Syracuse,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS 
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New  Assn.  Heads 


Warren  J.  McClain 
Gloucester  County 
Education  Assn. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Coddington 
Hopewell  Boro  Teachers 
Assn. 

Ethel  M.  Adams 
Salem  Co.  Education  Assn. 

Anna  G.  Helfrey 
Monroe  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Reese 
Cinnaminson  Teachers’ 
Club. 

Louis  Zabriskie 
Flemington  Teachers’  Assn. 

Esther  Vreeland 
Totowa  Boro  Teachers’ 
Assn. 


Teachers  Confer 
At  Oxford  Again 

The  Fourth  National  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Conference  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio  last  year  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  organization 
is  returning  there  again  this 
year.  The  Fifth  Conference 
will  be  held  July  12-23. 

The  cost  of  the  conference 
will  be  $57. 


I  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

GOES  FOUR  YEAR 

’The  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Education  has 
granted  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
Junior  College,  Rutherford, 
status  as  a  four-year  institu¬ 
tion  with  the  right  to  award 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
It  has  also  approved  a  change 
in  the  name  of  the  institution 
to  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Col¬ 
lege. 

This  change  will  not  reduce 
emphasis  on  the  two-year 
terminal,  semi  -  professional 
curricula.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  students  will  be 
allowed  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  the  institution. 

The  college  succeeded  re¬ 
cently  in  setting  up  a  $200,000 
endowment  fund.  An  addi¬ 
tional  stabilizing  fund  of 
$100,000  has  been  set  up 
through  the  generosity  of 
Fairleigh  S.  Dickinson,  Jr. 
'The  college  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  laboratory  and 
classroom  building  valued  at 
$350,000. 


Population  up  1.5% 

New  Jersey’s  population  is 
rising  very  slowly.  Between 
the  1940  census  and  mid-1946, 
it  gained  only  1.5  per  cent — 
from  4,156,594  to  4,217,108. 


Break  Into  Print 


Helen  Briant  Gibbons  of 
Rahway  won  an  honorable 
mention  in  the  1947  Travel 
Contest,  of  Instructor  maga¬ 
zine. 


Sampson  G.  Smith,  Som¬ 
erset  County  Superintendent, 
discusses  the  joint  efforts  of 
schoois  and  welfare  agencies 
in  the  current  Welfare  Re¬ 
porter. 


Anne  Hoppock,  assistant  in 
elementary  education  in  the 
State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  tells  how  ingenuity  can 
meet  many  impossible  class¬ 
room  situations  in  the  March 
issue  of  Educational  Leader¬ 
ship. 


Elmer  S.  Holbeck,  Passaic 
Assistant  Superintendent  au¬ 
thored  "Three  Cherished 
Days  as  a  School  Principal,” 
in  the  March  Nation’s 
Schools. 


Patrick  E.  Tedesco,  Lodi 
teacher,  public  accountant, 
and  author  of  a  typewriting 
handbook,  has  written  “’Type¬ 
writer  Race,”  which  appears 
in  Wildfire  Magazine. 


Science  Group 
Visits  Totowa 
For  Workshop 

Fifty  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  gathered  at  Memor¬ 
ial  School,  Totowa  Borough 
for  an  elementary  school 
workshop  on  March  25.  Me¬ 
morial  School,  sponsor  of  the 
program  was  host  to  the 
other  Passaic  County  schools. 

The  program  was  planned 
by  Dr.  William  Flaharty, 
County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  Wilbur  C.  Olm- 
stead,  supervising  principal 
of  Totowa.  A  committee  of 
Memorial  School  teachers  in¬ 
cluding  Ann  'nntle,  Esther 
Vreeland,  Mrs.  Douglas  Robb, 
Mrs.  Marion  Stalter,  and 
Augustin  De  Mayo  assisted  in 
the  arrangements. 

Every  effort  was  made  to 
secure  exhibits  of  latest  text¬ 
books,  equipment  and  source 
material  for  the  group.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  twelve  pub¬ 
lishers  and  scientific  equip¬ 
ment  companies  displayed 
materials. 

The  Primary-Intermediate 
section  met  in  the  morning 
with  Doris  Roat,  Preakness 
School,  Wayne,  as  section 
leader.  It  noted  the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  for  science 
teaching  in  the  lower  grades. 


Always  the  Sea 
Always  the  Season 

AT 


HOTEL  DENNIS 

Always  the  right  atmosphere  for  rest— 
especially  now  during  the  delightful 
days  of  Spring. 

AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN 
PLAN  DINING  ROOMS 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATIANTIC  CITY 
On  th«  Boardwalk  at  Ocean's  Edge 

WAITER  J.  BUZBY,  INC. 

Telephone:  Atlantic  City  5-2121 


TRAVMORt 


KENNETH  W  BAKER  LEONARD  G  RUNDSTROM 

(•t'lkiTal  Kt'MsIrni 

IrirrhsNir  ATLANTIC  CITY  4  3021 


MAY,  194$ 
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These  Aetivities  Are  YOURS 
Yf>ur  membership  in  the  National 
Kducation  Association  helps  support 
the  many  activities  noted  on  this 
pafie.  and  many  others. 


■SECRETARIAL  ETIQUETTE* 

Latest  Filmstrip! 

Shows  in  cartoon  style  the  pet  peeves  of 
bosses  ond  secretories.  Amusing  as  well 
os  authoritative.  For  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  ond  Commerciol  Departments. 

Order  while  they  last!  Postpaid:  $3.50 

7m  S7Amn  'mhm  C®. 

<b  fVtmtf  g^er«l>«« 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Asain,  Temple  Uoiversity  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  ana  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions . . .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available 
to  teachers,  school  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents.  If  you  require  courses  for 
certihcation,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  you  will  6nd  that  the  Temple 
Summer  Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to 
your  needs.  And  apart  from  its  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  the  University — and 


offer  many  cultural  and  recreational  op¬ 
portunities.  You’ll  enjoy  spending  a 


.  Regular  Sesstous.  June  28  to  Aug.  6  . 

"  Post-Sessions,  Aug.  9  to  Sept.  17  * 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Write  for  the  Temple  University  Bulletin  which 
lists  the  courses  to  he  offered  during  the  I94h  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions.  Address  O^e  of  the  Registrar, 
Broad  Street  artd  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 


NEA  Is  Making  Research  Study 
On  Local  Association  Activity 


Reports  from  over  a  thousand  local 
education  association  presidents  will 
be  summarized  in  the  October  1948 
NEA  Research  Bulletin,  Information 
is  given  on  details  of  organization — 
oflBcers  and  their  selection,  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  group,  types  of 
meetings,  provisions  for  headquarters 
oflBces  and  staff  service,  dues  and 
finances,  and  periodicals  issued  for 
members. 

A  detailed  analysis  is  given  of  the 
various  activities  engaged  in  by  the  as¬ 
sociations,  through  a  classification  of 
committee  assignments  and  a  listing  of 
activities.  Specific  projects  are  de¬ 
scribed,  illustrating  various  classes  of 
activities  reported. 

«  •  • 

“Education  for  International  Under¬ 
standing,”-  the  report  of  a  two-year 
study  of  the  current  practices  and 
responsibilities  of  American  schools, 
will  be  published  June  1.  The  report 
reviews  what  is  now  being  done  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  to  edu¬ 
cate  for  international  understanding. 
•  •  • 

“Find  Your  Own  Frontier,”  a  study 


of  the  profession  of  teaching  by  M. 
Margaret  Stroh,  has  been  published 
by  the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society 
in  cooperation  with  the  NEA  National 
Commission  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards. 

Thirteen  chapters  in  the  52-page 
study  supply  high  school  students  with 
“a  clear  analysis  both  of  the  work  to 
be  done  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
individual”  in  the  field  of  teaching. 

«  *  * 

Plans  are  near  completion  for  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Pre-Service 
Education  of  Teachers  which  will  be 
held  at  Bowling  Green  State  Uni 
versity.  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  June  30 
July  3.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  NEA 
National  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu 
cation  and  Professional  Standards. 

«  *  « 

More  than  400  national  organiza 
tions,  the  governors  of  states,  and  state 
educational  associations  are  being 
invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  Third 
National  Conference  on  Citizenship 
which  will  be  sponsored  by  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Washington 
May  16-19,  1948. 


■■■■IMMlff.Mllllllll 


7^ 

JOHNS  HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 

Summ&i 

JUNE  28  to  AUeUST  7 


Undergraduate  program  in  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Business,  Education, 
and  Engineering.  Graduate 
courses  in  Education,  English,  and 
the  Social  Sciences.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  on  education  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding.  Diversi¬ 
fied  recreational  program. 

For  catalogue,  address 

The  Director,  Summer  Session 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore  18,  Maryland 


Teacher  Credit  Unions  in  New  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

C.entral  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 
Carfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506.  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
.Simerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Smthern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

.Suburban  Es.sex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union.  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
VI  arren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Tearhers  Federal  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  104.5  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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Wise  Teachers  Lay  Firm  Foundations  by 
Teaching  Essential  Skills  Early.  They  Knov 
the  Richest  Harvest  Follows  Careful 


has  all  the  character 
of  oil  paint  with  none  of  its 
disadvantages 

Like  oil.  water-iioluble 
Artista  Flexola-Paint  ha-s  <lepth  of  tone,  body, 
miMieling  quality,  l-iilikc  oil.  it  is  inexpensive— 
ea.sy  to  prepare— <lries  in  •JO  to  30  nrinutes- 
does  not  require  extensive  and  expensive 
e<|uipment— and  its  application  is  simple  and 
dire<’t.  Other  advantages  are:  It  produce  a 
wide  ranjre  of  effects— Colors  blen<l  rapi<lly  on 
the  palette- t'olors  do  not  <'hanKe  in  drying— 
It  is  non-toxic  and  |ierinaiieiit.  with  no  crack¬ 
ing  or  flaking. 

Though  art  instructors  may  use  it  as  a  short 
cut  to  teaching  oil  |)aint  te<-hnique.  Artuta 
Flexola-Paint  Is  a  distinctive  meslium  in  its 
own  right.  Sohl  in  .sets  or  individual  tubes. 


ESSERTIRLS  OF 
EVERYDHY  EOGLISH 

A  CONSUMABLE  TEXTBOOK  SERIES 
for  GRADES  2-9 

By  Ferris  and  Keener 


This  reliable  series  is  a  refinement  of  the  best  established 
English-teaching  procedures.  Pupils  achieve  new  goals  because: 

•  The  Skills  Are  Stressed 

•  Practice  Lessons  Are  Frequent. 

•  Exercises  Are  Interesting 

•  Correct  Usage  Is  Emphasized 

•  Ample  Reviews  and  Tests  Are  Thorough 

•  All  Phases  of  Instruction  Are  Covered 

ESSENTIALS  OF  EVERYDAY  ENGLISH  is  the  most  widely 
used,  the  most  successful  consumable  textbook  series  in  America. 


Laidlaw  Brothers 


CHICAGO  i  NEW  YORK  3  DALLAS  I 
SAN  FRANCISCO  5  ATLANTA  3 


BASIC  TEXTBOOK  PROGRAMS  for  ELEMENTARY  and  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


41  East  42nd  $tr««t 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Planting. 


I  Want  To  Be  a  Teacher 


By  Joan  Hess, 
.Margate 


Perhaps  the  main  reason  I  want 
to  be  a  teacher  is  my  affection  for 
little  children.  It  would  be  entirely 
pleasing  to  find  myself  helping  to 
shape  lives  of  those  trusting  faces 
entrusted  to  my  care. 

Now,  in  this  aftermath  of  war, 
when  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
are  so  prevalent,  my  job  is  to  be  right 
there,  helping  to  discourage  criminal 
attitudes  in  ffie  citizens  of  tomorrow. 
If  a  child  does  not  receive  the  proper 
guidance  in  early  life,  to  change  him 
later  .on  is  a  tremendous  task. 

I  wish  that  others  would  consider 
entering  the  teaching  profession,  for 
now  more  than  ever,  good  teachers 
and  an  abundance  of  them,  are  needed. 
According  to  Kidger,  the  amount  of 
crime  is  in  proportion  to  the  education 
of  the  criminals;  73%  of  crime  is 
committed  by  those  who  have  had  only 


*ptitun€  ^eeicUefi 

The  New  Jersey  School  Women's  Club 
has  chosen  Joan  Lonise  Hess  of  18 
North  Huntington  Avenue,  Margate, 
New  Jersey  to  receive  its  $200  scholar¬ 
ship.  All  candidates  for  this  scholarship 
were  sponsored  by  members  of  the 
club.  Two  mnners-up  were  Jean 
Cnndell  of  Passaic,  and  Jane  Johnson 
of  Bridgeton. 

Joan  is  a  student  at  the  Atlantic  City 
High  School,  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  choral  singing,  speech,  and 
dramatic  groups. 

She  is  interested  in  teaching  little 
children  and  plans  to  enroll  for  the 
Primary  Course  in  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College. 


a  grammar  school  education;  2.2%  hy 
high  school  graduates;  and  0.4%  hy 
college  graduates.  While  these  figures 
point  to  schools  of  higher  learning, 
they  still  show  the  all  important  need 
of  good  teachers  who  can  make  school 
work  interesting  enough  to  keep  our 
younger  population  in  school. 

It  is  up  to  the  grammar  school 
teacher  to  huild  a  good  foundation  of 
scholarship  and  moral  character  to 
prepare  for  the  better  world  that  is 
coming.  This  is  a  terrific  responsi¬ 
bility;  there  is  nothing  I  should  like 
better  than  to  have  a  part  of  it. 


Camden  Schools  Report 

More  than  ten  years  ago  Camden 
schools  issued  two  annual  reports  that 
were  heralds  of  a  new  kind  of  school 
report.  They  were  attractively  printed, 
filled  with  pictures  and  charts,  and 
set  a  mark  for  other  schools  to  shoot  at. 

Camden  has  done  it  again,  with  a 
new  report  for  1947.  Like  its  prede¬ 
cessors  it  is  an  attractive  document, 
designed  to  make  the  citizen  think  well 
of  the  schools  which  it  represents. 
Several  picture  sections  present  the 
aims  of  the  schools  and  show  how 
those  aims  are  being  carried  out  in 
practice.  Other  sections  tell  about 
the  activities  of  the  schools,  and  intro¬ 
duce  the  school  personnel  to  the  public. 

the  aft  world  welcomes 
!  a  new  medium 
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^-forfke  Asking 


USE  THIS  COUPON  | 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  I 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  ! 

Chicago  1,  Illinois  I 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked  ■ 

in  the  quantities  indicated.  is  enclosed  ! 
for  each  item  checked.  | 

52b  34b  53b  54b  56b  57b  1 

Name _ i 

Address _ } 

City _  State _ ! 

Subject  taught . . . Grade. _  | 

School  address _ | 

Enrollment:  Boys _  Girls _  I 


52b  Development  of  Railroad  Transportation 
in  the  United  States  offers  material 
helpful  for  social  studies  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  school.  Well  illustrated. 
(Association  of  American  Railroads.) 

34b  “Ten  Rules  for  School  Bus  Safety” — a 
poster  18"x  24' — is  a  new  idea  with 
animated  cartoons  by  Don  Herold  to 


illustrate  safety  rules  for  bus  riding 
pupils.  One  poster  to  a  school.  (Superior 
Coach  Corporation.) 

53b  “Letters  to  Tony”,  “Working  and  Play¬ 
ing”,  and  “Eat  and  Grow”  are  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  booklets  which  may  be 
given  first,  second  and  third  graders  to 
help  them  become  more  nutrition 
conscious.  (General  Mills.) 

54b  Catalog  of  summer  courses  given  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York  in  Graduate 
Workshop,  and  courses  for  Graduate 
and  Undergraduate  credit.  (New  York 
University.) 

56b  List  of  summer  schools  offering  Air  Age 
Education  Workshops  in  the  U.S.A. 
(TWA.) 

57b  Information  on  Summer  Study  Tours  by 
Air.  Three  foreign  and  one  domestic 
tour  planned.  Each  tour  is  university- 
approved  and  offers  full  university  credit. 
(TWA.) 


Like  to  Ask  Questions? 

One  of  the  public  opinion  polls  has 
appealed  to  the  NJEA  for  help  in 
finding  interviewers.  It  would  like 
teachers,  teachers’  wives,  or  PTA 
members.  They  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  2.S  and  50.  The  work  pays  30c 
an  interview,  or  about  $1.00  an  hour. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


632-33  WMiarspoon  Bldg. 


FHIIADELFHIA 


Walnut  and  Junipar  St*. 


Kingsley 


Thirty  yoart  of  tuccost  In  public  school,  privoto  school,  and  collogo  plocamant 
In  Now  Jorsoy,  Ponntylvania  and  Doloworo  it  at  your  torvico  horo. 

)  5-1745  „  ,  E-  P-  Maloney  I  _ _ 

1  5-1746  Per$onal  DUcHminating  Service  j;.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.  1  ifanagere 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

F.  D.  DONLEY  —  Owner  and  Manager 
114  No.  19th  Stroot,  East  Orango,  N.  J.  —  Orango  3-0966 
ELEIWENTARY  TEACHERS  with  degrees  and  from  2  to  8  years 
experience  can  almost  select  their  own  positions  today. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS  are  also  in  great  demand  now. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  plentiful  need  throughout  the  state  for 
ALL  TEACHERS.  My  16  years  as  a  Jersey  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal  has  enabled  me  to  assist  hundreds  of  teachers  to 
SECURE  BETTER  POSITIONS  in  a  dignified  way  by  entering 
the  employer’s  office  at  his  invitation  through  my  agency. 
ENROLL  NOW  and  profit  by  the  frank,  courteous  services  of 
New  Jersey's  Original  and  Oldest  Teachers'  Agency 


Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8.  IN.  J. 


1  ; 


Dr.  Chorlac  J.  Strohon 


Manaccr,  MISS  GBACE  A.  DUNN 

Tel.  3-3337 

Superintendents  are  asking  now 
for  credentials  of  candidates  for  1948-49 

Register  NOW  for  openings  in 

•  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  •  SPECIAL  FIELDS 

•  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  •  COLLEGE 

•  ADMINISTRATION 

18  yoors  Doputy  Commiisiorar  of  Education,  6  years  Exocutiv*  Sucratory  of 
NJEA,  guorontMS  Fair  Dealing  —  Complete  Coverage  —  Effective  Placement 


Atrmbrr  0}  National  Aneociation  of  Tcachere’  Agenciee 

CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


175  Firtb  Avenac 

E.  L.  Greet— K.  R. 


66TH  YEAR 

(ZSrd  Street  end  5tb  Avenae) 
Ridewer,  Mers. 


Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Cbieaco  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 


New  York  16,  N.  T. 
SFring  7-4iM8 


Brief  notes  on  recent  films  by 

Dorothea  Pellett,  audio  visual  specialist 

(Films  are  16mm  black-and-white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  and  may  be 
rented  from  local  distributors.) 

Puppetry:  String  Marionettes  (10  min. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

Little  wooden  nine-stringed  Hans 
takes  us  to  the  Master  Puppeteer  to 
watch  the  creation  of  Gretel  from  cloth, 
wood,  leather,  metal,  paint,  and  glue. 
When  she  is  wigged,  dressed,  and 
strung  to  wooden  hand-controls  she 
and  Hans  demonstrate  basic  move¬ 
ments,  rehearsing  before  a  mirror. 
'Then  we  go  on  the  bridge  where  the 
Puppeteer  stands  while  he  manipulates 
the  marionette  on  the  stage  below.  The 
film  closes  with  audience-eye  view  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  in  the  Witch-in-the- 
oven  scene.  'This  is  another  convincing 
how-to-do-it  film. 

Introduction  to  Electricity  (10  min. 

Coronet  Films) 

By  demonstration  this  excellent  film 
introduces  basic  concepts  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  static,  chemical,  and  magnetic 
electricity.  Marilyn’s  comb  and  David’s 
flashlight  begin  observations  which 
lead  to  the  city’s  power  station  where 
more  questions  about  magnetos,  gen¬ 
erators,  electrons,  insulators,  and  con¬ 
ductors  lead  to  new  learning.  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  junior  high  students  will 
be  eager  to  answer  their  own  questions 
similar  to  the  film’s  suggestion  to  find 
the  ways  electricity  helped  to  make  this 
very  film. 

Nature  of  Sound  (10  min.  Coronet 

Films) 

Sounds  of  Music  (10  min.  Coronet 

Films) 

Phil,  a  radio  ham,  helps  Jim  dis¬ 
cover  that  “characteristics  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Found  and  its  transmission” 
are  not  words  in  a  hook,  but  real 
hap|)enings  in  the  radio  shop,  in  the 
street,  everywhere  about  him.  Jim 
“sees”  his  voice  in  the  oscilloscope, 
learns  why  a  bell  won’t  ring  in  a 
vacuum,  why  he  can  see  a  whistle’s 
steam  before  he  hears  its  noise,  and 
generalizes  meanings  for  such  terms  as: 
transmission,  vibration,  compression, 
reflection,  frequency,  and  amplitude. 

The  difference  between  ordinary 
sound  and  music  is  made  clear  in 
“Sounds  of  Music”,  which  repeats  and 
amplifies  principles  introduced  in 
“Nature  of  Sound”. 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  j 

TOO  Sonriae  Hiebway  Rorkville  Centre 
Lone  Island.  N.  Y.  Phone  0  -  .'tSTO  | 

For  good  toaching  positions  at  top  soloriot. 
Ragistor  with  tbit  Agency  now. 

Mimber  N.A.T.A. 
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\ssociation  of 

Teachers  y 

Agencies 

1  ^  Nation-wide  # 

%  Assistance  to 

1  Administrators  g 

%  and  Teachers 

A  national  organization  for  the  clarifying,  standardization  and  improving  of  teacher 
placement  procedure  in  the  interests  of  education.  School  executives  and  classroom 
teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  members  of  the  association  when  in  need  of  the  highest 
type  of  teacher  placement  service. 

The  individual  agencies  compete  with  each  other  to  give  you  the  best  possible  service 
and  at  the  same  time  cooperate  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 
Membership  in  the  Association  is  open  to  any  agency  willing  to  abide  by  a  Code  of  Ethics  set  up  by 
the  agencies  with  the  cooperation  of  leading  educators.  Always  look  for  the  insignia  of  membership 
in  dealing  with  any  agency. 


The  Grace  M.  Abbott  Teachers’  Agency 

GRACE  M.  ABBOTT,  hlanagtr 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16 

Uemher  National  A$$oeiation  Teacher$’  Agencies 

EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Hermann  R.  Maier,  M.  A.,  Prop.  MUrray  Hill  2-2957 

Elisabeth  King,  B.  A.,  Manager  MUrray  Hill  2-5568 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  4Srd  St.)  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

A  modern,  selective  and  effective  agency  for 
teachers  and  administratora. 

Separate  department:  Music  Teachers  Placement  Service 

H.  R.  SOPER,  Proprietor  MISS  W.  WILUAMS,  Manager 

ESTABLISHED  ISIS 

ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TORE  CITY 

Registration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department  “J” 

“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times  —  Service  Unexcelled” 
Member  National  Association  oj  Teachers’  Agencies 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Boston  Office  —  120  BOYLSTON  STREET 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 

Contact 

Louise  H.  Essery  Marjorie  P.  Ticknor 

Men's  Dept.  IF omen’s  Dept. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

522  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  18 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 

COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

ALL  LEVELS 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

TEACHERS  NEEDED  —  Elementary  —  Serendary  —  College.  We  have, 
oRlclally  listed,  hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate 
these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers 
gives  you  expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  the  next  position. 
Write  immediately. 

Great  American  Teachers  Agency 

Eitabllthed  1880  68th  Year 

Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

ODV  A  MTT  teachers  bureau 

KK  f  ZA  1  71M3  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

A  1  JL  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 

Phone  PEnnypackcr  S-ltiS-Itti 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

SECONDARY  -  ElEMENTARY:  M.  A.  Bryant,  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
COLLEGE  -  UNIVERSITY:  WUmer  D.  Greulich 

Quality  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1889  Telephone  Algonenln  4-1750 

81  Union  S«..  New  York  S,  N.  Y.  Home  Phone 

(Broadway  at  18tb  8t.)  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  4776-J 

B.  F.  Mannion,  M.  B.  Oosman-Mannlon.  Manasers 

Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where 
you  feel  at  home,  where  you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where 
keen  Interest  is  shown  in  your  needs,  whether  they  be  great  or  small. 
We  invite  your  patronage  in  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal, 
accommodating  spirit  of  our  service. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 

The  Cary  Teachers’  Agency  Of  Boston 

(Not  connected  with  Miy  other  agency) 

ROSE  ESTELLE  BRADBURY,  Manager 

14  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Placemants  in  Collegaa,  Public  and  Private  Schoola 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

SS  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YOIUL  18 

EsUbUshed  1898 

offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for 
positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

■arly  registration  desirable. 

REGINALD  U  FRRNALO,  Preprleter  Telephone  CHelsen  1-8894 

The  Cary  Teachers'  Agency 

Reliable  Recommendations 

49  PEARL  STREET 

HARTFORD  S,  CONNECTICUT 

FRANK  0.  JONES,  Manager 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Jf ember  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
EstabUahed  1886  Charles  W.  Mnlford,  Prep. 

888  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York  City  Between  S4th  and  85th  Streets 

Branch  Office:  1838  BUOUD  AVS.,  CLEVKl-AND.  OHIO 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable 
candidates.  Service  free  to  school  officials. 

Telephones:  Wisconsin  7-9088  -  9067 
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EFFICIEISCY  OR  POLITICS 

Teachers  do  not  like  the  method  of  selecting  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  being  proposed  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  as  part  of  reorganization.  The  NJEA,  the  Super¬ 
intendents,  and  the  Stale  Board  have  united  in  protesting 
it;  the  Federated  Boards  may  also  oppose  it. 

If  the  State  Board  is  to  head  the  new  Department  of 
Education — an  excellent  plan,  which  NJEA  supported — 
it  certainly  should  pick  its  own  executive  officer.  Other¬ 
wise  it  has  responsibility  without  authority.  To  have 
the  Commissioner  selected  by  the  Governor,  with  Senate 
approval,  would  be  equivalent  to  have  the  Mayor  appoint 
the  local  school  head. 

New  Jersey  schools  deserve  the  highest  type  of  profes¬ 
sional  leadership — such  as  Dr.  Bosshart  is  now  giving. 
No  outstanding  professional  educator,  however,  can  afford 
to  become  Commissioner  if  the  term  is  only  four  years 
and  he  is  virtually  certain  to  go  out  of  office  with  the 
Governor  who  appoints  him.  The  post  could  easily  become 
a  political  football. 

Right  here  is  a  good  test  of  whether  our  state  govern¬ 
ment  is  being  reorganized  for  efficiency  or  for  politics. 
This  issue  concerns  both  the  educators  and  every  citizen. 


ISO  WONDER! 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending  three  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  on  education  this  year.  BUT  90%  of  it 
is  on  veterans,  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  only 
one  of  the  15  major  federal  agencies  spending  the  remain¬ 
ing  $350,000,000. 

The  administrative  budget  of  $1,400,000  for  the  U.  S. 
Office  is  less  than  that  of  the  School  Lunch  Program 
(Dept,  of  Agriculture).  The  $5,000,000  the  Office  ad¬ 
ministers  for  land  grant  college  is  less  than  one-tenth 
of  what  the  Army  and  Navy  are  spending  on  higher 
educational  institutions. 

The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  urging  that 
The  United  States  Office  of  Education  should  be  reor¬ 
ganized  and  strengthened  as  a  national  research  and 
service  agency. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

The  prospects  of  celebrating  a  65th  birthday  have 
improved  from  less  than  40  in  100  (in  1900)  to 
more  than  60  in  100  (in  1945). 

*  •  * 

The  population  of  high-school  age  will  rise  from 
8,460,000  this  year  to  11,370,000  by  1960.  The 
elementary  school  enrollment  will  continue  to  increase 
until  about  1956.  The  total  population  of  elementary 
and  high  school  age  will  reach  an  all  time  high  of 
about  34,200,000  in  1958. 


WIN,  LOSE  OR  DRAW^ 

The  Federal  Aid  Bill  has  passed  the  Senate.  Man  and 
boy,  we’ve  been  hearing  about  federal  aid  for  fifteen 
years  now.  This  is  the  best  it’s  ever  done.  The  NEA. 
aided  by  Senator  Taft  and  our  own  Senator  Smi 
deserves  congratulations  for  getting  it  this  far. 

The  whole  matter  now  goes  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  where  a  similar  bill  has  been  tied  up  in 
committee  for  several  months.  The  NEA  is  making  a 
determined  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  vote  in  tbe  House  before 
the  party  conventions  in  June.  It’s  now — or  not  this  year. 

If  it  comes  to  a  vote,  it  will  probably  pass.  If  it 
does  not  come  to  a  vote,  the  two  men  most  responsible 
will  be  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Majority  Leader  Charles  A.  Halleck  of  Indiana. 

New  Jersey  teachers  should  immediately  see  that  thei 
own  representatives  are  informed  about  the  bill,  and  art 
using  their  influence  to  bring  it  to  a  decision — wi;  lose 
or  draw. 


AND  SO  TO  BED 

It’s  a  mournful  moment  when  we  close  the  boc 
a  May  Review.  It  means  that  another  publishing  I 
is  over,  that  our  voice — hoarse  and  feeble  though  it 
is  stilled  until  September,  and  what  we  have  don 
eight  issues  now  stands  for  good  or  ill. 

As  we  look  back,  we  think  this  was  a  better  Rev 
year  than  last.  The  Review  was  a  little  more  joy< 
did  a  better  professional  job,  had  a  slightly  higher  sta 
ard  of  editing  and  writing,  and  took  in  more  advertis 
revenue. 

More  teachers  sent  us  articles  and  news^ — our  files  hi 
a  few  good  stories  we  are  saving  for  September- — ^and  m 
members  of  the  NJEA  wrote  to  tell  us  what  they  thoug 
of  the  Review  and  specific  articles  in  it.  We  like  tb 
of  course.  Outside  New 
Jersey,  our  February  issue 
was  picked  as  “Journal  of 
the  Month”  in  the  State 
Parade  of  Educational 
Journals. 

So  in  a  mood  of  some¬ 
what  wistful  satisfaction, 
we  say  to  all  of  you  nice, 
dear,  bright,  appreciative 
readers:  “Auf  wieder- 
sehen,  hasta  le  vista,  and 
au  revoir.” 
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